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A Jesuit Looks at a Monastery 


Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 


HE old re- 
ligious saw 
‘runs this way: 

“Jesuits love 
the big cities; 

Franciscans 
love the small 
town; but Bene- 
‘dictines love the 
' mountain tops.” 

For the past 
few days I, the 

_ Jesuit, have de- 
‘ serted my big cities—and Heaven knows I see 
' plenty of them—for the American “mountain 
| top” that is St. Meinrad’s Abbey. Literally, of 
» course, St. Meinrad is not on a mountain top. 
| There are hills around it, and the Abbey seems 
> to stand on a slight elevation. Yet, I can’t get 


' the feeling of mountain tops out of my mind. 


| There is around me a kind of rarified at- 
' mosphere; it is so peaceful and quiet here; it 
| seems so delightfully remote from the rush and 
' clang and noise and confusion which in the big 
' cities is undoubtedly driving men and women 
slightly mad and decidedly jittery. 

If I were to walk to the edge of the grounds 
_ and find myself looking down a sheer precipice 
to a snug little village nestling far below, happy 
» in the shadow of the monastery, I shouldn’t be 
abit surprised. I haven’t felt so far away from 
the mad modern world for many a long year, 
| not, in fact, except on those rare occasions when 
I slip back to my old novitiate at Florissant, 
and even there I have the feeling that it’s so 
_ easy to reach noisy, sprawling St. Louis over 
| smooth highways. I remember that I reached 
St. Meinrad from Louisville over roads that de- 
toured through the most circuitous of ways. 
That may have been an accident of road re- 
pairers; but it makes the Abbey seem far, far 
from the world. 

I wonder as I sit here feeling the Benedictine 
' Pax in my inner soul if gracious old St. Bene- 

dict may not have been running away from a 


world very like 
the world in 
which we are 
living. His, like 
ours, probably 
seemed a pretty 
mad world. It 
was; ours sure- 
ly is. There 
were wars and 
rumors of wars. 
There was revo- 
lution on the 
horizon. Barbarians, who probably seemed 
very much like our Russian communists, came 
sweeping down with hands that itched to de- 
stroy all that was old and dear and mellow with 
history and tradition, hands that reached out to 
drag down the cross. Men wondered if the 
world might not be near some terrible dropping 
off into chaos, much as we wonder now if the 
next war—bombs and bacilli and gas and the 
destruction of civil populations—may not 
plunge the age into blackness and despair. 
Benedict might have organized a crusade. He 
might have gone out and exhorted men to fight 
the barbarians. He didn’t. He fled to the 
mountains. Alone? Oh, no; he took with him 
books and men of good will, and watched 
Scholastica, his sister, gather virgins around 
her. He carried with him the exquisite liturgy 
of the Church. He established on the mountain 
tops a reign of incredible beauty and peace. 
And he waited. Peace had a lovely sound in 
ears tortured by the roar of war. The bells of 
the monasteries rang out in benediction over a 
torn and agonized world. There in a world that 
men had determined to raze and sack, holy men 
and women who were virgins prayed to God for 
the earth’s salvation. Since men had vowed 
themselves to hate, the men of Benedict vowed 
themselves to love—to love God with their 
whole hearts and minds and souls and strength, 
and to iove their neighbors with a sweetness 
that opened the monastery doors to any chance 
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traveller, though he came with the pilgrim’s 
shell in his hat or the firebrand of the Vandal 
clasped in his bloody fist. 

He waited. And the world flowed to him 
there on the mountain top. Culture and art 


and refinement of living; peace and order and 
serenity; quiet of mind and smiling lips and 
peace with God and charity toward men—the 
mountain tops lifted all that above the welter of 
the world. 

All that I confess to feeling as I sit in the 
peace of St. Meinrad. I have knelt up in the 
gallery of the Abbey Church and seen the Feast 
of the Purification celebrated so exquisitely 
that Mary herself must have been glad and the 
Christ who is her devoted Son divinely flat- 
tered. Candles took on a new meaning as they 
were carried in the hands of monks. My own 
breviary got new flavor and richness as I heard 
it read by these men who used their voices gaily 
and gladly to sing the praises of the Lord. And 
the Mass became, as I had always known it 
should be, a glorious dance in beautiful vest- 
ments against a background of shimmering 
light, and Christ came to earth again in the 
Host and men hailed Him and were glad. 

I just keep wishing that instead of rushing 
away to Miami and Coronado, people could take 
a week’s vacation living in the absolute peace 
of a monastery like this. One week here would 
be worth a month at the seaside, certainly 
worth a year at the gambling tables and danc- 
ing pavillions where barbarous drums catch 
and repeat the rhythms of the jungles—worth 
that, I mean, merely as a vacation. I wish that 
instead of prisons there were some way in 
which the world’s discouraged and beaten and 
rebellious could be committed to the soothing 
bath of monastic peace: just to relearn how 
calm humanity can be; just to experience how 
near God is to men; just to feel how unim- 
portant is all the struggle and striving and 
grasping and fighting for things that death, a 
depression, or a sudden flood sweeps away. 

Protestant history has laughed obscene 
laughter over the useless lives of the monks. I 
wonder if the future won’t laugh in coarse ridi- 
cule at the useless life of utilities, tycoons, and 
prize fight promoters and writers of forgotten 
best sellers and those most useless of all useless 
humans, dictators. I wonder if the calm evalu- 
ation of history won’t feel that perhaps the 
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monks were the wisest of men, men who valued 
peace more than struggle, calm of mind more 
than strife and confusion, a quiet dinner table 
carrying the plain essentials of life more than 
the piling up of goods that cannot possibly be 
used, the service of men more than the exploit- 
ing of their fellows, peace rather than war, the 
singing of hymns to the great God rather than 
blatant advertising of soaps and automobiles 
and vacuum cleaners and hair tonics. 

Just now I feel that will be so. Except for 
one fact: Only the men of good will found 
Bethlehem. Only the clean of heart found 
Nazareth. Only the really honest and sincere 
got out of Calvary its meaning and its splendor. 
And so terrifying few can look upon a mon- 
astery and read there its closeness to Beth- 
lehem, its imitation of the quiet labors of Naza- 
reth, its reenactment of the unbloody sacrifice 
that is the eucharistic Calvary. History has 
been unkind to the monks. History will prob- 
ably go on being unkind to the monks. It is 
hard for the men of ink and paper to be kind 
to men of spirit and ideals. It is hard to pin 
into a paragraph the glory given to God by a 
chanted Office, or to measure the peace of hu- 
man souls in a footnote. 

Well, I turn back to my retreat. The hundred 
and eighty young theologians and philosophers 
who come from various dioceses to be trained 
by the Benedictines are waiting for my next 
talk. But somehow I feel that I have not been 
giving a retreat nearly so much as that a retreat 
has been given to me. It is a retreat in the 
literal sense—a retreat from a rushed life to a 
quiet one; a retreat from a world going mad- 
der and madder to a world eminently sane; 4a 
retreat from writers whose thinking is con- 
fused and politicians whose policies are mud- 
dled and dictators whose dreams are drenched 
in blood to men who think clearly and simply, 
who see that peace must not begin at the council 
tables of the nations but in the depths of a 
human soul, who know that though there is a 
second commandment bidding us love our neigh- 
bor, there is a first commandment bidding us 
love God. And I feel that, as I have knelt with 
the prayer of the monks rising around me and 
the glorious liturgy being offered as man’s act 
ofartistic homage to his Creator, my soul has 
found for itself new light and peace. And that 
is a retreat too. 
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PEACE BE TO YOU! 


HEN we have ascended to the 

height of the Trinity we have, 
through Christ’s Sacrifice, rendered 
to God the homage which is His due. 
According to the saying of St. 
Thomas, we also have a title now to 
share in that which we have offered: 
“Whosoever offers a Sacrifice should 
also partake of the Sacrifice.” Yes, 
now the motion of the Mass is down- 
ward; God comes down to us. We are 
realizing the third requisite of a 
Sacrifice, we are receiving our share 
of the fruits. Oh, the dignity of man 
to be thus united to his Creator! Is 
it not worthwhile to partake of this 
union by following the Actions of 
holy Mass? 

In the Mass we have Communion 
in its true setting, not torn away 
from the Sacrificial idea, as is done 
so frequently now-a-days by people 
who receive Communion, from mere 
habit, outside of Mass. To receive 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ 
is indeed a privilege, greater than 
which we have none, but to receive 
the SACRIFICIAL Body and Blood 
of Christ in our social worship, the 
Mass, is besides being a privilege 
also a duty, in a certain sense, which 
we owe to our neighbor. There can 
be certainly no sight more pleasing 
to God than the unity of His 
Mystical Body in action at Commun- 
ion. Besides pleasing God, we should 
offer our neighbor that same joy of 
seeing us partake of that Life 
Stream. Away with this individual, 
private idea which is founded on the 
sentimentality of our age. 

What has been said above about 
the social character of Communion is 
the true spirit and mind of the 
Church. This cannot be doubted 
when we see that every prayer from 
and including the “Our Father” to 
the ablutions contains that beautiful 
thought of PEACE. By peace is not 
meant a sentimental, sweet feeling. 
No. Peace is primarily a social vir- 
tue. In the three Communion prayers 
we seek peace with God (which is 
sanctifying grace), peace with our 
neighbor (which is Charity), peace 
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Gualbert Brunsman, O. S. B. 


COMMUNION 


PRAYER §$ 





The Symbolism of the Chart 


At the very top you see the symbol for the Blessed Trinity. The 
words in the symbol represent the words of the Our Father in which 
we ask Him to forgive us our trespasses as a preparation for holy 
Communion. The square circumscribed by the words from the prayer 
LIBERA NOS, is the place where we ask to be freed from evils, and 
ask for peace through the intercession of Mary, the apostles, and all 
the saints. The broken Host represents the words the priest says: 
“May the peace of the Lord always be with you.” 

We address the Lamb of God (Agnus Dei) and ask for mercy and 
peace. 

Holy Communion places us on safe footing on the bridge of salva- 
tion, where we shall be able to meet our neighbor on the same Chris- 
tian basis, where we can pass over the da us stream of tempta- 
tion, and where we are illuminated by the Light of the world, Who will 
show us the safe road. 
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from the wiles of the devil (which is 
freedom from Temptation). All 
these are particularly prayed for. 


We cannot refrain from quoting 
the beautiful words of Car] Adam, in 
his work “Christ our Brother’: 
“The Communion with the flesh and 
blood of Christ which we celebrate in 
the liturgy is a real communion with 
Christ our Head, and therefore a 
real communion with all His mem- 
bers. ‘For we are one bread, one 
body, all that partake of one bread.’ 
(1 Cor. X, 17) This aspect of the 
Eucharist is emphasized by St. Paul, 
and especially by such Fathers as 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Cyprian 
and St. Augustine. Their constant 
teaching is that by means of this one 
heavenly Bread the supernatural 
unity of many in Christ is estab- 
lished and realized. The Mass is 
never an individual act, but always 
essentially a community act; and 
the whole community should take 





“Martha was busy about much 


serving.” —St. Luke 10:40. 


serve the Master. 


God’s will. 


profitable than that. 
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part in it, but also and emphatically 
in the sense that participation in the 
one Bread gives the community its 
supernatural organism of the Body 
of Christ, in which form it is pre- 
sented to the Father by the hand cf 
the divine High Priest. The ultimate 
meaning of Holy Communion is not 
union with the uncreated Word, with 
the pure Godhead, as some ancient 
Greek theologians erroneously held; 
nor is it more than a half-truth to 
say that its meaning is union with 
the living Christ. The full truth is 
that it is union with Christ and 
through Christ with all His mem- 
bers, in whom, in mysterious yet real 
manner, He achieves His fulness. 
The Eucharist is not the sacrament 
of the personal Christ alone; it is 
also at the same time and for that 
very reason the sacrament of the 
mystical Christ. It is a community 
thing through and through. This 
truth has long been an accepted fact 
among the historians of dogma, nor 
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ThEAt SED RAc ANE! 


Say 





DINNER FOR ONE 


MA&rtHA is bustling about her favored home at Bethany which 
today is to welcome Jesus as guest to a course dinner. 
food must be the best, the dishes and linen spotless, the silver 
stainless to honor Him Who, by assuming our human nature, con- 
descended to require our services and to receive His food from us. 
Whilst Mary is refreshing the Master’s hungry, thirsty, and weary 
soul with her love and silent adoration, Martha is busy putting 
the finishing touches to the well-planned and well-prepared meal 
that is to refresh His Body and restore its vital energy. She pauses 
a moment in her work to complain of Mary’s seeming inactivity, 
only to hear the gentle rebuke that “one thing is necessary.” 


Grace demands of us not merely the restful activity of Mary, 


but also the busy serving of Martha. 


Both soul and body have duties to perform, some separately, some jointly. 
But a soul motivated by grace will not merely transmit its energy to the body and 
perform works that are willed by God, but it will also direct all the varied external works to 
one end. Whilst the soul renders its service of worship to Jesus, the body, according to its own 
nature and duties, is also busy serving Him all day long. Through the soul and grace the 
body is joined to the Master everywhere and at all times. 
step. Without any housekeeping worries it is busy all day long doing the one thing necessary— 

No man-made appliances can make being the Master’s housekeeper easier and more 
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It offers Him refreshment at every 


can the Fathers be understood if we 
ignore it....” (Christ Our Brother, 
p. 73). 


In its position in the Mass, the 
“Our Father” was looked upon as 
productive of sacramental grace, by 
the early Christians. “Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” We pray 
to be delivered from all evils which 
arise from unfriendly relations with 
our neighbor. We ask this in the 
name of the heavenly court. We not 
only pray for this peace, but are 
asked to give signs of it by our ac- 
tions. By the kiss of peace which is 
now given at solemn high Masses 
only, the Church wishes to say that 
no one could be so deceitful as to 
touch his neighbor’s cheek with his 
own and still be a good Christian, 
having something in his heart con- 
trary to charity. In the three 
prayers before Communion we ask 
for peace, sanctification, and grace. 
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IT PAYS TO 


HIS is a story of what one 

man told me. I am telling 
it to you for two reasons: one, 
that I am sure he was telling 
the truth ; the other reason, that 
] am sure there are many thou- 
sands like him, who think as he 
thinks, and feel as he feels. 

I know this man as well as 1 know myself. 
We were both born in the same little New Eng- 
land village, fifty years ago. We went to the 
same little “red school-house,” back in the nine- 
ties, and we graduated, later on, from similar 
“Academies,” as the high schools of that day 
were known. Then, our ways parted, for I be- 
came a humble tiller of the soil, with wife and 
children to support. He never married, but 
went on to higher paths of learning and labor. 
He graduated from a leading college of New 
England; then specialized for four years in his 
choice of a calling, at one of the largest of the 
universities. 

He became, and is now a Professor of lan- 
guages, or something like that. He can write a 
long string of letters after his name, but he is 
still, to me, the same little serious-minded boy 
of long ago. For he was al- 


TO CHRIST 


Behold the chalice of my heart, 
My life’s blood is its wine, 
O empty it of its contents, 
Drink all this cup of mine. 


Paschal Boland, O. S. B. 


ADVERTISE 


A. W. Cole 


now, in the mission field. He 
is back home for a little while 
and he looked me up the other 
day. 

We sat and talked of many 
things, all of one forenoon. All 
at once, he brought up the sub- 
ject of religion, and asked if it 
was true that I had become a Catholic, six years 
before. 

“Do you know,” said he, “I almost investi- 
gated the Catholic Church, four years ago, in 
China.” 

I asked him if he knew anything about 
Catholic teaching. He said the only thing he 
knew was that Catholics claimed to be the “one 
and only Church.” 


I find that I cannot help commenting on this, 
right here. This man had been given about 
everything, supposedly, that he would ever need 
to know, in the line of education. Over a period 
of twenty years or more, in our highest type of 
grade schools, high schools, and colleges. All 
Christian, in name. Yet, he was never told any- 
thing of what more than half the Christians of 
the world accept as the True Faith. 

Going back to this inter- 





ways very serious and in- 
clined to religious matters. 
He and I were both baptized, 
at different times, in the same 
large Protestant sect. 

After teaching many years 
in a school of the middle west, 
my friend decided to enter the 
foreign missionary field. He 
left a position that brought 
him $7500.00 a year to be a 
humble missionary teacher in 
China, at $500.00 annually, 
and net even sure of that. 
True to his belief, he felt that 
God was calling him, and God 
probably was. 

He has had many years 








view that I am trying to re- 
port: 

I asked my friend what 
caused him to get interested 
in the Catholic Church, four 
years ago, as he said. 

He replied “Only one per- 
son in all this world ever tried 
to tell me anything of Catholic 
doctrine. I have known hun- 
dreds of Catholics, intimately ; 
I had a Catholic room-mate 
for several weeks in a Peiping 
hospital; I have visited with 
Catholic priests in China and 
the United States. No one 
ever offered to tell me any- 
thing of Catholicity, except a 
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little Chinese boy, eight years old or so, and I 
couldn’t understand his particular dialect very 
well.” 


My friend went on, “It happened on the rail- 
road train, going south from Peiping. This lit- 
tle Chinese boy wandered through the train, and 
he noticed my King James Bible lying on the 
seat beside me. He stopped and talked to me 
very seriously for half an hour. About all I 
could understand for sure was, that he was a 
Chinese Catholic boy, and he wanted the world 
to know it. He showed me his Crucifix and 
medals, and he wanted me to be a Catholic, too. 
It was the most remarkable thing I ever saw, 
that little Chinese boy trying to preach me a 
sermon on that railroad train. He wasn’t afraid 
or ashamed of his religion.” 


Changing the subject, my friend went on, 
“It all seems almost useless to me, what we are 
doing in China at the Protestant mission. The 
Chinese get baptized, and are proud to be 
known as Christians, but I really question if 
any one of them ever has a genuine religious 
experience.” (Remember, my friend is still a 
Methodist.) 

I asked my friend, “What do you honestly be- 


lieve, in your own heart, about God and the 
Bible?” 


He thought a moment. “The Bible, I don’t 
understand, very well. I regard it as a store. 
house of inspiration, not to be taken as definite 
or literal, at all. I look in it until I find some. 
thing that appeals to me. I expect others to do 
likewise.” 

Then, my friend began to get eloquent: “Re- 
garding God, I believe He guides each one of 
us, if we only ask Him to, and permit Him.” 

He went on to tell me of the so-called Oxford 
Movement, which (he says) will soon sweep the 
world. He talked a long time and told me many 
things which I had already read about in maga- 
zines; “the little quiet time with God,” and the 
rest of this very fine idea of individual guidance 
from God—not in any respect contrary to 
Catholic teaching, as far as it goes. 

I watched this good old friend of mine, as he 
talked, for quite a little while. 

After he had finished, I asked, “You say you 
believe that God will tell you what to do, if you 
ask Him in all sincerity?” 

My friend answered, “Yes.” 

Then I smiled a little, and added, “even if He 
led you to the Catholic Faith?” 

He looked at me a moment: 

“Yes,” he said, “I would go there.” 

And I think he will, some day. 


JUST AROUND THE CORNER 


Joel Gastineau 


IM DALEY, looking like a lost angel, 

entered the back door of his two room flat 
and crossed the kitchen without a word to his 
wife and little girl. If ever misery and hope- 
less tragedy marked a man’s face it was Tim 
Daley’s as he tried to say the unnecessary words 
to his wife. 


“It’s no good, Marget,” he moaned, “no good. 
I’ve tried every place for three months and no 
one wants to give me a job. It ain’t right, 
damn it, and you know it. Here I am, able 
bodied, willing to work, with a wife and child to 
feed, and no one wants me. I’d do anything, 
Marget, anything to help you and Tilly, but...” 
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Marget Daley interrupted as she stirred the 
panful of water seasoned with bean soup: “Did 
you try the W. P. A. again, honey?” 

“It’s no use, Marget: they’re filled up. The 
boss said he’d call me in a few weeks if there 
was a vacancy, but, my lord, Marget, what'll 
we live on if I don’t get work?” 

Marget sighed and turned her. attention to 
the bean soup. She lacked words eloquent 
enough to console such misery as Tim Daley’s. 

With the air of an old man Tim got up slowly 
and shuffled into the next room. Little Tilly, 
her child’s eyes wide with trouble and sym- 
pathy followed her father. 
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“Daddy,” she ventured shyly, pulling at his 
over-alls, “Daddy, you didn’t kiss me today.” 

“Huh?” grunted Tim, noticing her for the 
first time. “Oh, hello Tilly.” And picking her 
up he brushed her curls with his lips. Then 
setting her down Tim crossed the room to the 
book case. The hinges of the desk-lid squeaked 
protestingly as he pulled it open and began to 
finger around for a familiar yellow envelope. 
With trembling fingers he extracted the docu- 
ment and began to study it. 

“Tim!” called his wife from the kitchen, 
“What are you doing?” 

Tim jerked to attention and quickly stuffed 
the envelope into an accusing stack of unpaid 
bills. “Nothing, Marget,” he said; “I was just 
looking at the bills we owe. What’ll we ever 
do about them, Marget, honey?” 

Mrs. Daley poked a flushed and perspiring 
face into the room: “Haven’t you enough wor- 
ry, Tim, without looking at the bills now? You 
can’t pay them by worrying about them.” 

“IT guess you’re right at that, Marget,” ad- 
mitted Tim, putting on his hat and starting for 
the door. “I'll be back in a few minutes. Don’t 
wait supper for me.” 


“But Tim, I’m ready to put the soup on the 
table. You'll want it while it’s hot,” protested 
Mrs. Daley. 

“Daddy,” cried Tim’s little girl, running up 
to him, “take me with you: please, daddy.” 

“I’m sorry, Tilly,” said Tim lifting her up 
for a kiss, “but daddy’s got something to do and 
he can’t take you with him. You stay here with 
Mother until I come back. Good-bye, Marget. I 
won’t be gone long.” 

The door closed and he was gone. His foot- 
steps down the stairs were no longer purpose- 
less, but beat with the steady tread of one who 
has a work to do. 

Tilly and her Mother were half-finished with 
their bean soup when they heard a heavy un- 
familiar step come up the stairs. Tilly opened 
the door and gave a little squeal of alarm at 
the sight of a policeman. Awkwardly the officer 
stood there twisting his cap in his hands before 
he spoke: “Mrs. Daley I believe?” he finally 
began. 

Marget with a woman’s intuition crossed the 
room and seized his hands: “It’s Tim... I 
know it... Something happened to Tim!” 


“Yes mam,” answered the policeman trying 
to disengage himself from the excited Marget. 
“Your husband was hit by a truck just around 
the corner, and they’re bringin’ him here. The 
man downstairs saw it... he said that he lived 
here. I’m awfully sorry, mam.” 


Marget heard voices downstairs and pushed 
past the officer. Half-way up the stairs she met 
the stretcher upon which lay a white and silent 
Tim. A doctor pushed her back gently and 
helped her up stairs to the kitchen. “Don’t 
touch him, please, mam, for he’s hurt mighty 
bad.” 

Dazed by the rush of events Marget watched 
them place the inert form of her husband on 
their only bed. She was watching when Tim 
opened his eyes and rolled his head towards 
her: 

“Marget,” he gasped weakly, “Marget, where 
are you?” 

She was on her knees beside him, her ear 
close to his lips: 

“O Tim,” she cried, “here I am.” 

““Marget, honey,” he whispered into her ear, 


“It’s all right... I fixed everything. You and 
Tilly will have enough...” 


“Tim dear, what is it you’re saying? I don’t 
understand.” 

“I fixed it swell, honey,” whispered Tim, a 
grimace of a smile on his pale lips. “That acci- 
dent insurance policy in the book case.... one 
thousand dollars for disability. . .” 


Marget stiffened with horrified surprise: 
Then she buried her face in the pillow beside 
Tim’s. “Oh, but darling,” she sobbed, “darling, 
that policy expired yesterday. O Tim, why did 
you do this?” 

A man’s voice barked in command behind 
them. It was the voice of the movie director: 


“Cut. We'll shoot this scene over again. You 
have to get more emotional, Miss Dolliver. You 
got to get worked up.” 


Tim rolled off the cot and lit a cigarette of- 
fered to him by one of the doctors. Tilly ran 
off the set to get a lolly-pop. Miss Dolliver, alias 
Mrs. Daley, rose wearily and relaxed in a lawn 
chair. “This makes the fourth time now that 
we’ve taken this scene,” she said: “I wish you’d 
get it over with Mr. DeMille.” 
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Waiting—in Suspense 

We speak of suspense in a story 
as that point in the development of 
the plot at which the action has 
climbed to the top of the ladder 
(climax), and the characters as well 
as the reader are poised for the 
plunge—uncertain at the moment, 
for it is not disclosed which direc- 
tion it will take. This description 
fits very well the situation and the 
minds of most people today in our 
economic, political, and diplomatic 
affairs. The people, the govern- 
ment, as well as the world are in 
suspense. No doubt in Europe it is 
pretty much of a suspense accom- 
panied by fear that the denouement 
will be tragic; in this country, 
where the beckoning horizons of 
ever-new frontiers constantly have 
invited our people to hope in a new 
dawn after darkness, the suspense is 
not fearful. We are more inclined, 
fortunately, to wait with patience 
and with confidence that things will 
break favorably for us. 


Such a state of mind was recently 
voiced by an executive, who said: 
“We are just waiting. Business, we 
are sure, will come back. We have 
some now, but not enough to employ 
all our men. We know, however, 
that things will pick up soon. So we 
are sitting tight.” And in the mean- 
time the poor workingmen who have 
been laid off must wait too, but with- 
out income and probably without any 
reserve of money to draw from. 
Many thousands are again in the 
ranks of the unemployed. The gov- 
ernment has increased the allotment 
for WPA projects—an_ indication 
that there will continue to be many 
unemployed. 

What has caused it all? Many 
have attempted to answer this ques- 
tion. One writer, it seems to me, 
has summed the matter up in a 
threefold answer: It is the result 
of the blindness of greed on the part 
of three different groups. These are 
the business group, the political 
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group, and the labor group. When, 
about a year ago, the business group 
saw the upswing in buying, they im- 
mediately, in order to get in on the 
ground floor and corner as much of 
the profits as possible, went at 
things just as they did in the days 
before the big depression; they laid 
in great stocks of merchandise and 
indulged in a renewed orgy of high- 
pressure salesmanship. As a con- 
sequence, the market was soon over- 
crowded. Thus, just now, in the 
automobile business, all salesmen are 
overstocked with used cars. They 
took in all they could in order to sell 
new cars. Now people are buying 
neither. 

This, continues the writer, would 
not be irremediable, if men in po- 
litical position had not been actuated 
by a similar blindness of greed to 
force through various—often con- 
tradictory—kinds of legislation in 
favor of their select section of the 
country or their select groups. 
Taxes, restrictions, controls regard- 
ing business emanated from Wash- 
ington so fast that a sense of be- 
wilderment fell upon manufacturers 
and merchants which caused them to 
fear to expand and continue produc- 
tion, nay, often made it impossible 
to do so. 

Take, for example, the matter of 
the tax on undistributed profits. 
The New York Times reports that a 
study of 3,000 manufacturing enter- 
prises finds that “eighty-three per 
cent of the replies in the survey in- 
dicates that the Federal surtax on 
undistributed profits was definitely 
detrimental to their program of 
plant rehabilitation. In practically 
every instance the answers indicated 
that plant repairs, expansion and re- 
habilitation had been retarded or de- 
layed indefinitely. Employers re- 
duced their working forces when the 
recession came, instead of keeping 
them at work and paying their 
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wages out of reserves such as had 
been available before the tax went 
into effect; that the tax on undis- 
tributed profits was an especially 
severe hardship on new and strug- 
gling companies.” 

The third cause, arising likewise 
from personal greed, is to be laid to 
labor. Everyone knows by this time 
of the war between the two principal 
groups of labor organizations; also 
of the war between capital and labor 
which has been waged on many 
fronts. In very many cases labor 
leaders can rightly be accused of a 
desire for mere personal gain in 
fomenting these troubles; in other 
cases, the labor bodies themselves 
have been shortsighted: looking only 
for immediate gain, and failing to 
see that their gains would ultimately 
result in greater loss. 

Christian sociology has ever in- 
sisted that no progress can be made 
until all groups, both high and low, 
get together with a sincere desire to 
cooperate in the achievement of true 
justice and charity. Capital and 
labor must sit in cool-headed discus- 
sion; government and business must 
do the same. 


Costly Filibuster 


But we cannot take as an indica- 
tion of deliberation the filibuster 
which has so long held the Senate 
fettered in inactivity. For those who 
may not fully understand what 4 
filibuster is, we may say that there 
is a rule in the Senate that a senator 
may hold the floor in debate as long 
as he cares to do so. If he tires, or 
has spoken as long as he wishes, he 
may yield the floor to another whom 
he may designate. Now when a bill 
is offered which is opposed by 4 
minority—that is, when a bill is 
quite certain of being passed which 
the smaller number do not want, 
they can organize together and de- 
termine to keep the floor, speaking 
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one after another, until the rest of 
the Senate, through sheer weariness 
or with a purpose of getting to more 
important legislation, are willing to 
put the obnoxious bill aside. 


At the beginning of this session a 
bill was offered which would allow 
the Federal government to fine and 
imprison local peace officers for 
failure to fulfil their obligations in 
preventing a lynching. Southerners, 
touched in their pride, contended 
that the sponsors of the bill were 
trying to entice Negro votes. They 
insisted that the bill was an uncon- 
stitutional violation of states rights. 
So they got together to filibuster it 
out of the Senate. Of course, speak- 
ing was not limited to the matter of 
the bill. They spoke for over a 
month and at great length, in turn, 
on such things as evolution, charity, 
the history of ancient Egypt, Al 
Capone, bath tubs, Malay economics, 
and animal worship. 


“Every word,” says the Path- 
finder, which describes this item, 
“spoken on these and dozens of other 
assorted subjects was solemnly tran- 
scribed into the Congressional 
Record at a cost of $55.00 a page. 
The printing bill for the first two 
days of the debate ran close to 
$15,000.00. Meanwhile the business 
of running a great nation stood 
deadlocked by pointless talk.” 


Some editors, however, have made 
a striking observation concerning 
this tremendous waste of time and 
money. They indicate that, whereas 
ordinarily there would be great in- 
dignation over such a procedure, in 
this instance there seems to be a 
general lack of interest among all 
editors. And the reason for this 
apathy seems to be that there is no 
widespread zeal for the “must” bills 
and legislation which the chief Exe- 
cutive has laid before both houses. 


The Hill Bill 


But there is a bill pending which 
has provoked some rather drastic 
comment. This Hill bill would en- 
dow the President in time of war 
with the virtual powers of a dictator 
not only over prices but of the key 
industries and services of the coun- 
try. Anent this measure the Evans- 
ville Courier says: “Under the Hill 
bill the President automatically 
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would become, in case of war, dicta- 
tor of agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, transportation, and all other 
important economic activities. He 
would fix prices, draft manufac- 
turers, and otherwise, through 
authorized boards, take complete 
control of all business. 

“Now American participation in 
another war probably means the set- 
ting up of more or less dictatorial 
controls. This has been true in past 
wars, and in view of the world-wide 
tendency today toward totalitarian- 
ism, it would be too much to expect 
anything except a rigid dictatorship 
in war time for this country. But 
enacting a law providing for such a 
set-up if, and when, war comes, is 
presenting a dangerous temptation 
to any administration these days to 
find an ‘out’ through a war. With 
such a piece of legislation in the 
statutes, there would be available for 
any administration a _last-resort 
method for dodging problems it had 
failed to solve through democratic 
processes. It could maneuver the 
country into war and take charge of 
our economic life and regiment the 
American people as it saw fit. Thus 
there would exist a continual oppor- 
tunity for any administration to run 
away from domestic problems 
through recourse to war and dicta- 
torial regimentation. 

“It seems to us that our govern- 
ment is contributing unnecessarily to 
the building up of a war psychology 
in this country. We can go quietly 
about the business of strengthening 
our navy. We do not have to talk 
so much and we do not have to set 
up a war dictatorship ready for any 
president to seize upon whenever he 
thinks it is expedient to do so.” 


Be Wary of Print 


Meanwhile let us not believe every- 
thing we read in current print. 
Most of it is written with a purpose: 
the purpose of bending opinion 
towards each one’s side. Thus, for 
instance, recent pronouncements of 
the Holy Father have been seized 
upon greedily by opposite camps to 
prove that the Pope has spoken 
favorably of the one or the other. 
Pope Pius himself has said explicitly 
that he favors neither Communism 
nor Fascism, its opposite. Yet each 
side has taken his words and tried to 
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prove over and over again that he 
has spoken in favor, now of Com- 
unism, now of Fascism. 


So also in the matter of the 
Japanese-Chinese war. There is 
great divergence of opinion regard- 
ing the justice or injustice of this 
war. Some say that the Japanese 
are quite within their rights especial- 
ly for two reasons. First, Commun- 
ism was overrunning China, thus 
constituting a menace not only to 
Japan, but also to China itself and 
the rest of Asia. Therefore Japan 
resolutely has taken action to rid 
China of Communism and incidental- 
ly hold Russia within its own con- 
fines. 


Then, too, advocates of the rights 
of Japan declare that, like Italy 
warring against Ethiopia, Japan 
simply had to find room for its fast- 
growing population. M. J. Hillen- 
brand in the Catholic World 
shows by definite statistics that 
Japan’s birth rate is steadily de- 
clining. Moreover, might not this 
point be made against such forth- 
right seizure of another nation’s 
territory: Suppose a father of a 
family sees the number of his chil- 
dren increasing to such an extent 
that the home they are living in is 
no longer large enough to accommo- 
date them. What does an ordinary 
honest man do? Does he take a gun 
in one hand and a knife or grenade 
in the other, and go forth to dis- 
possess his neighbor of his house? 
No. He offers to buy it! 


And, as to reading, it might be 
good at times to point out to Catho- 
lics to watch their reading. What 
a pity that we cannot interest the 
great body of our Catholics towards 
reading Catholic literature. There 
are books purporting to deal with 
Catholic times and people, yet which 
have seized upon all the lies of his- 
tory, all the misrepresentations of 
the Church and her clergy, all the 
scandals in the history of the 
Church, and have put them forth as 
the truth and as the ordinary condi- 
tion of things. Can the ill-read 
Catholic distinguish between the true 
and the false? It is quite impossible 
if he has not diligently instructed 
himself by the proper kind of read- 
ing. There is a greater danger in all 
this than many of us realize. 
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HARNESSING THE DEVIL 


N 1928 a group of medical men, after ob- 

serving phenomena in a certain pious lady, 
the observations covering a period of twenty- 
six years, pronounced her “a most healthy per- 
son and perfectly normal, especially so in her 
nervous system.” It was suggested by these 
medical men that the Church 
look into the mysterious phe- 
nomena, such as a spell of 
sudden lock-jaw when the 
patient desired to pronounce 
the sacred name of Jesus or 
to go to Holy Communion. At 
the age of forty this person 
maintained that her unnatural 
father had cursed her when 
she was fourteen years of 
age. The phenomena ap- 
peared then, and so did the 
medical observations then be- 
gin, until the physicians stat- 
ed: “No longer a case for 
medicine but for the Church 
to handle.” 

A certain Bishop and chan- 
cery, impelled by the authority 
of the medical men who had 
spoken after twenty-six years 
of investigation, decided to 
make the matter an affair of 
the Curia, and a Capuchin 
Father was appointed to per- 
form the solemn rites of exor- 
cism. On account of threats 
made by members of the lady’s 
family that suit in court 
would be brought should proceedings reflect un- 
favorably on the family, the Capuchin Father 
was directed to select some isolated place, far 
away from the lady’s home city, and decided 
upon Earling in Iowa because of the mutual 
friendship existing between the pastor there, a 
Father Steiger, and the Capuchin Fathers ever 
since Fr. Steiger’s boyhood days. 

The writer of these lines having heard and 
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read much criticism relative to this affair 
realizes that unless one be acquainted with the 
actual background of such a case, one easily 
becomes confused. Nor is it possible for the 
average critic to obtain a perfect view of the 
background in matters of this kind. Profes- 
sional secrecy must be ob- 
served. The writer does not 
feel free to say publicly all 
that he knows, but he is free 
to say that the Bishop of Des 
Moines sanctioned, upon re- 
quest, that the rites of exor- 
cism take place in his diocese, 
adding these words to the 
sanction requested by the 
pastor at Earling: “You have 
my sanction. But you shall 
regret all the days of your 
life that you requested me for 
it.” The awe-inspiring nature 
of the things that actually 
occurred in the parish at 
Earling are proof that the 
Bishop of Des Moines was 
correct. 

Common sense and ordi- 
nary prudence dictate that 
the caution the Holy See gives 
in its ritual to the effect that 
the greatest prudence must be 
used when matters of a super- 
natural or preternatural na- 
ture confront us, cannot be 
sinned against. Post factum, 
that is, when the rites of exor- 
cism were actually performed, we are not 
allowed to hide any measure of skepticism be- 
hind the caution given by the Church. The 
very fact that the rites of exorcism took place 
is proof that a Bishop and his chancery have 
spoken. 

When we hear or read that the rites of exor- 
cism have taken place in a certain case, pru- 
dence tells us that we cannot discount the 
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charge of diabolical possession as mere hearsay, 
or else we lay ourselves open to skepticism by 
reducing “hearsay” to the “it could be different” 
racket, a racket so pronounced in our material 
age. Priests, theologians, are certainly allowed 
to criticize any published statement if such a 
public statement be not borne out by the doc- 
trines of the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church. But they then must confine themselves 
strictly to an obvious erronecus statement 
published. 

For the benefit of the readers of THE GRAIL 
a few of the incidents as they actually occurred 
at Earling are here given. 

The lady in question arrived at Earling 
towards evening. She was lodged in the Sis- 
ters’ house with the four Nuns who taught 
school at Earling. and the Sister in charge of 
the kitchen was told to prepare supper. “Aha,” 
said the pious Nun who did the cooking, musing 
to herself. ‘‘So this is our 
interesting guest. They 
say she has in her a most 
unwelcome guest. I shall 
put a few drops of holy 
water into her soup.” No 
one else knew that the 
soup served to the lady 
had a few drops of holy 
water in it. But no sooner 
did the cook appear at the 
dining-room door than the 
guest jumped to her feet 


shouting: “Get out with 
your slop; get out with 
your slop.” The “demon” 


referred to holy water as 
“slop” throughout the 
twenty three days during 
which the Capuchin Fa- 
ther battled with him. 

At the request of the 
Capuchin Father the lady 
at the beginning of the 
exorcism was tied with 
ropes and placed on an 
iron bedstead. Four Sis- 
ters consoled her, telling 


her they would stand by her in this hour of 





No sooner did the Capuchin Father begin 
with the solemn words, “I adjure thee to depart 
from this person in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost,” than the woman 
was thrown into a state of deep coma and un- 
consciousness. It became apparent that the 
demon intended to hide himself behind an un- 
conscious woman. Only on the third day did 
the demon admit his identity, when his voice 
came from the chest of the unconscious person. 

At times he raged with anger. Whenever the 
Capuchin Father who carried the Blessed Sac- 
rament hidden beneath his habit, approached, 
the demon would vomit buckets full of unpleas- 
ant material towards the Blessed Sacrament. 
The Capuchin Father usually stayed his dis- 
tance, but at times came too close and was 
forced on several occasions to change his mon- 
astic habit because of the filth and stench. 

On one occasion a Nun, who was a mere spec- 
tator, reproached the 
demon for entering so in- 
nocent a person. She re- 
ceived a slap on the face 
that sent her, crying, 
from the foot of the bed. 
The pastor, Fr. Steiger, 
sat on a chair near the 
center of the room. He, 
too, received a blow in the 
ribs that sent him reeling 
to the floor. 

The Nuns found that 
they were not always pow- 
erful enough to hold the 
tied unconscious woman 
to her bed. The demon 
tore her from the grasp of 
the Nuns and carried her 
to the ceiling, where she 
clung like a bat. No cat 
could have clung to the 
ceiling as this lady did in 
an unconscious state, 
while the Capuchin Father 
shouted to his associates: 
“Pull her down. Down 
with her. DOWN with 
her. He shall not tire me. I shall stay with 


anxiety. A nearby Convent furnished sufficient him until he leaves the person.” 


Nuns so that none need remain on duty longer 


than the strain would allow. 


On one occasion the pastor, Fr. Steiger, tan- 
talized the demon more than usual. “I shall fix 
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you for that. 
demon grunted. Father Steiger recalled his 
threat on the following Friday when called to a 
sick person in his parish. The good priest kept 
on moving his lips with one “Hail Mary” after 


I shall fix you for that,” the 


another. He now crossed a bridge in his car. 
The car was pushed through a railing into the 
creek below and was damaged beyond all repair. 
The priest was unhurt. A farmer nearby hear- 
ing the crash ran to the priest’s assistance. No 
explanation was made to the farmer who took 
the pastor home. 


Arriving at his home the pastor breathed not 
a word to his sister, Miss Steiger, who kept 
house for him, but said to her: “Come, let us 
go over to where the Capuchin Father is fight- 
ing the devil.” Father Steiger had scarcely 
appeared at the door where the unconscious 
woman lay when the demon grunted: “Haw, 
haw, haw! I fixed him, I fixed him!” Miss 
Steiger turned to her brother full of anxiety 
saying: “What does he mean? Did he hurt 
you? Are you hurt?” Fr. Steiger replied in a 
voice full of scorn, “No, no, he did not hurt me 
at all.” Demon: “Look at his car, look at his 
car. I intended to kill you.”’ With fists clenched 
the pastor now approached the demon saying: 
“You dirty dog!” “Wow, wow, wow,” an imi- 
tation of a dog’s bark, now came from the un- 
conscious woman to mock Father Steiger. 

In a most unusual rage against the Capuchin 
Father who pestered the demon with his de- 
mands that he leave the woman in the name of 
the Blessed Trinity, etc., etc., the conduct of the 
demon became unbearable. His blasphemies 
were indescribable. Father Steiger and his sis- 
ter now knelt and called aloud to St. Michael. 


A terrible crash, was the answer to this 
prayer—and a deafening silence. It seemed as 
if the house had been hit with a bomb. The 
iron bedstead was bent towards the floor. The 
woman was unhurt. All listened for some sort 
of sign or word from the demon. Suddenly the 
silence was broken. “Terrible, terrible,” was 
the grunt that now came from the unconscious 
woman. 

The Capuchin Father: “Not terrible at all. 
If you find things becoming very terrible to you, 
get out of this woman.” 

Demon: “I am not here by my own volition. 
A case of justice is involved.” 
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On other occasions the demon begged the 
Capuchin Father not to send him into hell. 
“What are you trying to tell me? You fool, You 
liar! You are in hell,” the Capuchin remarked. 
Here there was a pause. Words now came from 
the demon with considerable pauses between 
the words. “Yes.... it is true.... we carry 
hell with uss BUT THERE IS A DIFFER- 
ENCE.” The reader will recall from the Gospels 
that the demons in the Decapolis begged the 
Lord to cast them into swine rather than send 
them into hell. The Capuchin Father became 
inquisitive on one occasion and inquired from 
the demon why they preferred to roam about 
in this world, saying to the demon: “Do you 
mean to tell me that you fear Lucifer?” Answer 
by demon: “Whom else do I mean?” 


On the whole, the demon was not so com- 
municative as the reader might think he was. 
Often he grunted only: “Non ad rem,” in 
Latin. “Your question is not to the point.” On 
one occasion he greeted the Capucnin Father 
with, “What sort of theologian are you?’ On 
another occasion while the Capuchin Father 
was speaking the prayers of the rite of exor- 
cism in Latin, making mistakes in pronuncia- 
tion, the demon tantalized the good priest by 
telling him: “You don’t know any Latin!” 
After three weeks of a fight between the priest 
and demon the woman suddenly awoke and 
cried, “Lord Jesus, do not allow him to enter 
into me again.” 


An invitation is here extended to all that may 
entertain any doubts about this case to go to 
Earling, Iowa, and take a good look at the iron 
bedstead, that bent towards the floor when as 
it seems, St. Michael struck the demon. 


It will not be necessary for the writer to ad- 
vance further argument. The occurrences at 
Earling as here related bear intrinsic evidence 
of their truth, beyond any reasonable doubt. 
To question the canonical proceedings prior to 
the exorcism at Earling and to question the 
prudence and wisdom of the medical men and 
Bishops involved, is puerile folly. 


In the first book of the Imitation of Christ, 
Chaper IX, we read: “To remain obstinate 
and to refuse to follow or believe others, when 
reason or occasion requires it, is a mark of 
pride and stubbornness.” 
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Jerusalem News 








THREE O’CLOCI. 


GOOD FRIDAY, A. D. 33 


EDITION 








Tried by Four Judges — Found Innocent — 
Condemned to Death by Cruel Crucifixion 





OU, fearful fellow citizens and 

anxious strangers in the Holy 

City, are well acquainted with 
the happenings of this eventful day. 
As the pall of depressing darkness 
slowly rises, we make bold to lift the 
dark veil that still shrouds the fu- 
ture to place before your eyes four 
scenes of the second act of today’s 
awful drama, played by its principal 
actors. 

The curtain rises and reveals a 
court room with the court in ses- 
sion. A trembling figure in a 
Roman toga is hailed before the 
Judge’s bench. “Your name, 


Sir?”—“Pontius Pilate”— 
“Your occupation?” —“I 
was once governor of 
Judea.”"—“As governor, as 


master of life and death, 
did you ever condemn an 
innocent Man to death 
amidst untold agony on a 
Cross?”—This question, 
like a sharp paring knife, 
lays bare Pilate’s whole in- 
terior, the secret recesses of 
his very soul. Where is 
now the sheltering cloak of 
human respect behind which 
he hid whilst still on earth? 
Where is now the favor of 
Caesar, to curry which he 
had passed unjust sentence? 
The accused stands there, 
stripped of all, spread out 
like a sheet on the lawn, 
before the all-searching eye 
of the Sun of eternal Truth 
and Justice. On his soul is 
written the one word: 
“Guilty.” “Yes, Your Hon- 
or, once.” And who was 
that innocent, unfortunate 
Man?”—“Behold, You are 
that Man.” 
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The curtain falls before we hear 
the just sentence passed. It rises 
again. Another Roman governor, 
the tetrarch of Galilee, Herod, is 
brought into the court room. In 
silence the Judge surveys him from 
head to foot. The prisoner seems ill 
at ease, lost, frightfully alone. 
Where are the sycophants that 
formed his court on earth and blew 
up his balloonlike vanity and pride 
to the bursting point? They have 
all left him in his hour of direst 
need of bolstering. He is quite de- 
flated now. His neglected, shrivelled 





NOT GUILTY! 





soul, separated from his overindulged 
body, has the appearance of a dis- 
carded, burst, toy balloon. He does 
not jest now. He recalls that once 
in derision he placed a white robe on 
a prisoner who pretended to be a 
king, and who would not dance to 
his music, which demanded that the 
pretender give an exhibition, of his 
supposedly miraculous powers for 
entertainment of the court. Why, 
the Judge also wears a gown of 
dazzling brightness! Horrors! It is 
the very Man whom he once mocked 
as a fool! The Judge speaks: “Be- 
cause of your hurt pride, 
did you ever condemn an 
innocent Man to death?”— 
“No, Your Honor, but 
Pilate, my colleague, did.” 
“What did you do with the 
Innocent Victim?”—“Why, 
I turned Him over to Pi- 
late.”"—“And that made 
you—”—“accessory to His 
death.” “And who was 
this innocent Man?”—“You 
are the Man.” Curtain. 


The curtain rises the 
third time. Herod has gone. 
In his place stands a trem- 
bling, bearded figure. The 
Judge and His court rise 
out of respect to—the high- 
priest Annas. The court is 
seated. The Judge addresses 
the prisoner: “As _ high- 
priest, God’s representative, 
it was your duty to uphold 
the Law and Justice. Did 
you ever, through weakness, 
fail in this sacred duty, and 
thereby become accessory to 
the death of an innocent 
Man—your God?” “Yes, 
my Lord, when I delivered 
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you, My God, to my son-in-law, 
Caiphas.” Curtain. 


The curtain rises for the final 
scene. Caiphas, the highpriest, is 
brought in alone. No chief priests 
and ancients accompany him to 
bolster up his courage. No false 
witnesses appear in order to pull the 
wool over the all-seeing, soul-pierc- 
ing eyes of the Judge, and thus 
thwart justice. The Judge: “What 
have you to say for yourself? I ad- 
jure you by the living God that you 
tell the court why you had Me put to 
death.”—“My Lord and God, because 
my pride could brook no rival, my 
base pride which sought to parade 


wardly to appear to men just, whilst 
inwardly I was full of hypocrisy and 
all iniquity.”—“You have admitted 
the truth, but too late. What pun- 
ishment is due to you?”—“I am 
guilty of death.” 


The curtain falls, but there is no 
applause. There is no one left in 
the audience but yourself, and you 
are too engrossed with thoughts such 
as these. A court scene is daily 
enacted in my own heart. In the 
temple of my soul there is a God- 
appointed highpriest, whose autho- 
rity He respects—my free will. Into 
that inner chamber, before that 
mighty judge (free-will), who has 


my soul, my Savior is brought, as it 
were, to hear His sentence. In each 
of my human acts I judge for or 
against Jesus. As often as I decide 
to do good and shun evil, I decree 
that Jesus shall live in my soul. But 
when I choose grave evil and refuse 
the good, I drive Jesus forth and 
pass the death sentence on my soul. 
And how often do I not pass that 
awful sentence because of base, 
cowardly human respect and pride, 
and then try to cover up my weak- 
ness and my crime with the powder 
and paint of sham hypocrisy! Jesus 
is patient with me now, but one day 
I shall be hailed before His court, 





in the cloak of hypocrisy, so as out- the power over the life and death of What will that be? 
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SNAP-SHOTS 


and He shall have the word. 


—P. K. 


Dunstan McAndrews, O. S. B. 


IX A CERTAIN New York church one can get his money’s worth— 

of entertainment. The minister in charge of the place packs his 
church, because he was formerly a magician and by his tricks he 
rouses the interest of the congregation, then finally he turns to re- 
ligion, we suppose with the same simple twist of the wrist with which 
he draws rabbits from a hat. Some of the people probably say the 
church is all right except for the religious part; we'll take our 
religion undiluted. 


C OC 


MORE BENEFITS of a raid on Washington, D. C. An air bomb 
might drop on the Sanger lady’s birth control clinic and blow it to 
smithereens and thus save a few thousand babies for posterity. 


ONE THING our Senate could congratulate the Spanish cortes on is 
the fact that it did not filibuster. A nice air raid might help blow up 


a few of the gas mains in our Senate. 


RECENTLY a Protestant minister, outlining the essential features 
of a living Church, said it must have evangelism, loyalty to truth, and 
a stable congregation. We Catholics can rejoice because our Church 
gathered the Gospels and preserves them intact. 
the Holy Father guarantees the truth of Catholic doctrine, and we 
do have a stable congregation of some 300,000,000 members. 
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KEEP HOLY the Sabbath day: A youth who had bought a model T. 
Ford worked and prayed (?) all day Sunday to make it run. When it 
came to life, he had to try it out, tho he had no license. Then the 
trouble started. On his way back home, the lights went out, and, as 
the police arrived, he found that neither he nor his friend who had 
been driving could present a driver’s license. All this irked the judge 
so much that the boy now knows it doesn’t pay to work on Sunday. 


ONE OF THE RECENT funny dispatches from Madrid spoke at 
length about the “20% of Spain that is for Franco.” 
interesting to know which 20% of the 60 to 80% of Franco’s friends 
the reporter has reference to. Perhaps he means the would-be fol- 
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lowers of Franco who live in Red Spain. 


“LINCOLN,” said a recent speaker, “had an amazing capacity for 
loving all kinds of people, and the people loved him in return.” 
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The infallibility of 
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A TALE OF TWO 


John Meyer 


E WAS fat, flushed, and twenty-two. 

Twelve months of bookkeeping in an In- 
surance office assured him twenty-three dollars 
weekly. His clothes bore ample evidence that 
the question of finance demanded rather lengthy 
intervals between purchases. Though of the 
best, the double-breasted brown herringbone, 
now strained by reason of excess poundage, the 
well creased hat and smart brown suede shoes 
scuffed to a nicety, all showed what time and 
hard usage will do to the well dressed gentle- 
man. Several spots on the young man’s vest 
showed that his appetite ran to thick gravies 
and “gooey” desserts. A round face and full 
figure further indicated that guesses along the 
line of gravies and desserts couldn’t be far from 
wrong. He appeared to be a very jolly person, 
for he smiled a pleasant sort of smile as he 
strode briskly along Fifth Street. Thompson’s 
Cafeteria seemed to be his destination. 

She was size par, pert, and twenty-one. A 
kelly green helmet hat and swagger coat of like 
color, belted tightly around the waist, coupled 
with military step and rather trimly turned up 
nose almost gave the impression of utter in- 
dependence. Further inspection, however, not 
so casual, revealed that the young lady was in 
one of three predicaments. Either she had for- 
gotten to paint and powder before leaving work, 
she was very sick, or very hungry. But, since 
no modern miss forgets to powder, and since 
her athletic step discouraged any idea of weak- 
ness, case number three, hunger, must be 
accepted. Evidently here was a child of the 
present day, known far and wide as a “calorie 
counter.” To put it simply she was on a diet. 
Our supposition must be correct, for she too 
walked toward Thompson’s. 

They met at the door, exchanged greetings 
and entered. Both quickly gathered tray and 
tools and joined the line moving gaspily past a 
long steam table. She was in front; he behind. 
Milady’s choices proved exactly that the twen- 
tieth century chorus of “check your food to 
check your figure,” occupied prominent place in 


her mind. At the end of the line her tray held 
one glass of tomato juice, a small slice of very 
lean meat, salad of lettuce and celery, and des- 
sert of crushed pineapple—total thirty-five 
cents. Working steadily behind, buxom he had 
garnered for his “pork basket” sixty-five cents 
worth of mashed potatoes, butter and bread, 
meat loaf, brown gravy, creamed asparagus, 
hot rolls, coffee, mince pie, and a milk shake. 

Each bore swiftly toward a vacant table. 
Seated, they began to eat, she daintly and slow- 
ly, he doggedly and swiftly. 


After finishing they began to converse. 
“How’s things running in the office today, Dot?” 

“Oh, all right, after everybody got there. 
Pletts was late again and McNurey really let 
her know he knew it. That man is a bear, 
Jimmy.” 

“Yeah, I know, and I’m sure glad that I’m 
not in his office. Why, with old Hawkins you 
can always get by for five or ten minutes. I 
was ten minutes late myself this morning; I 
had to get my breakfast in.” 

“It’s a wonder you wouldn’t get up earlier, 
since you must put in your full half-hour at 
the “Diner.” One of these days J. A. will walk 
in when you’re not there. Then where will you 
be?” 

“Aw, lay off, Dot. I’ve got to have my sleep 
and I gotta’ eat; you know that. Besides, 
Lent’s just about a week off and that will cut 
the old “feed bag’ for me. This fasting busi- 
ness just about puts me on the “blink.” 

“Well, why don’t you get dispensed ?” 

“TI suppose I could, but I don’t like to sidestep. 
I can stand it easy enough. Only the first week 
makes me feel like a flat-tire. After that it 
goes a little better. Say, are you gonna’ fast? 
You’re twenty-one now, girly.” 

Surely, I'll fast. I don’t eat any breakfast; 
lunch is only a snack, and dinner isn’t much 
larger. All I have to watch is eating meat at 
one meal. Outside of that it’s a “snap.” I 
practically fast all the time.” 
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“You sure do. Say, what’s the idea, any- 
way?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose it’s to keep my 
girlish figure. Maybe it’s just pride. You 
should worry whatever it is.” 

“Now, don’t get stiff chinned. I merely asked 


a question.” 

“I know you did...... 
We'd better buzz, it’s al- 
most time. Come on.” 

“Wanna’ trade checks?” 

“Me with thirty-five and 
you with sixty-five cents. 
Don’t be silly! When I 
practice charity it won’t 
be on a chubby fat man 
like you, Jimmy Valodin.” 

Ten days later both met 
again outside of Thomp- 
son’s; entered and joined 
the waiting line. This 
time he was in front; she 
behind. He ordered one 
bowl of soup, crackers and 
coffee—check fifteen cents. 
She collected a _ small 
steak, French fried pota- 
toes, slaw, bread, butter, 
coffee, and a_ chocolate 
sundae—total fifty-five 
cents. 

Before sitting down at 
their usual table they 
traded side glances but 
said nothing. His face 
bore a look of one seeing 
something he didn’t want 
to see. Hers had the ex- 
pression of a small girl, 
who caught with her hand 
in the cookie crock, is glad 
she’s already downed six. 
A rather noisy silence en- 


sued; the noise being the burbling of the fat 
one’s soup. At last she broke in rather sweetly, 
“T hope you’re fasting well, Jimmy.” 

His withering glance was reply enough, but 
as an after thought he added, “Aw skip it. 
Here I expect to get a little sympathy from you 
on this fasting, an’ what do you do? You take 
your full meal at noon so I can see what real 
food looks like. Boy, that’s a pal for you.” 
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“But this isn’t my full meal, Jimmy.” 


“Not your full meal! Say, lady, what do you 


think eight ounces are, half a ton?” 
“Who said anything about eight ounces? | 


can eat all I want at every meal.” 














THE ASPEN GOLD 


Ten thousand feet of green and gold 
The Aspen small and Cedar old; 
The Cedar stalwart in its might 
The Aspen quivers in its fright. 


The legend’s two millenia old: 

The Aspen for Christ’s Cross was sold; 
(The Aspen gold, a gorgeous sight) 
And cursed to palsy for this right. 


Dear God: 

The Cedar green do we behold 

And love the Aspen for its gold. 
If like the Cedar we can’t be, 

Let us repent like the Aspen tree. 


—Francis Kull. 


Epitor’s NoTeE: The Rocky moun- 
tains in the fall of the year present 
a most beautiful sight with the moun- 
tain sides an array of color, a gor- 
geous intermingling of green and 
gold (as though God with a divine 
caprice had spilled his infinite color- 
ing there), the Cedar and the Aspen 
trees. While driving through a 
mountain pass one afternoon a priest 
from Ireland was reminded of the 
legend that the Aspen used as the 
tree on which Christ was crucified, 
was condemned in punishment to 
quiver as though palsied. Fouard in 
his “The Christ The Son Of God” tells 
of this legend in a footnote, Vol. 11, 
Page 320: “There is a touching little 
legend which tells that, for once hav- 
ing borne the body of Jesus, the Aspen 
tree has since then never had any but 
pallid leaves, and in every branch 
still continues to tremble.” 
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“You got me. 


“So you got dispensed, huh? Fine stuff.” 


“No, I didn’t get dis- 
pensed. I’m only follow- 
ing my Confessor’s orders. 
Father Hannon told me 
not to fast because..... 

“Wait a minute. Fa- 
ther Hannon told you not 
to fast? Why he burnt it 
into a couple of the boys 
for even asking to be dis- 
pensed. How do you figure 
that? 

“That’s just what I was 
going to tell you. You see 
I went to Confession Tues- 
day with the intention of 
fasting. After giving me 
my Penance Father Han- 
non asked how old I was. 
I replied, ‘twenty-one.’ 

“Then he said, ‘And 
you are going to fast I 
presume? Of course I as- 
sured him I was. Now, 
there’s where the trouble 
came in. I must have 
spoken too easily about 
fasting for he immediate- 
ly wanted to know why I 
was sure I could hold out. 
I told him about how little 
I ate. He only said, ‘hum 
—m-m’, and then the fatal 
‘why? I hummed and 
hawed around and finally 
said I didn’t want to be 
fat, that it wasn’t stylish. 


Do you know what he told me, Jimmy?” 
What’d he say?” 

“*You smoke, of course.’ I told him I did. 
‘All right, young lady. You do this. Give up 
smoking during Lent and don’t fast. Eat regu- 
lar, normal meals, the kind you did before you 
decided to look like some artist’s model. Let 
the Blessed Virgin be your ideal and not a 


‘Helen of Troy.’ Understand? ” 
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THE SEMINARY PLAYERS 


THE UPPER ROOM — 
CHRIST’S PASSION 


MONSIGNOR ROBERT H. BENSON 


The Upper Room,” a drama of Our Lord’s Passion, is a theatrical offering of deep religious 
significance, written by Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson, one of the most brilliant literary men of 
the beginning of this present century. 


Monsignor Benson wrote and produced this play as an act of Lenten devotion and—except 
the famed Oberammergau production—it remains the most perfect attempt to present in dra- 
matic form the last hours of Christ’s earthly life. 


The figure of our Divine Lord does not appear on the stage, but His Presence is poignantly 
felt as the story of the Passion is unfolded. The entire action takes place in the Upper Room, the 
scene of the Last Supper, and begins immediately after Our Savior and His Apostles have left to 
go to the Garden of Gethsemane. It continues through the night and the next day, recounting the 
entire story from the Last Supper to the return from Calvary of our Blessed Mother. The 
audience is carried along the Way of the Cross in a most stirring manner and will remain deep- 
ly moved long after the last curtain. 


“The Upper Room” is written in the form of a Greek tragedy rather than that of a mediaeval 
mystery play. This effect has been scrupulously adhered to by the present version, and logically 
carried out by the addition of a Chorus in the Greek manner. Nothing has been spared to bring 
out the beauty and devotional spirit of the piece, and every department of the modern stage has 
been drawn upon to make the scenes effective. 


The Seminary Players invite you to enter into the true “Lenten spirit” by viewing this pre- 
sentation. 


SUNDAYS: MARCH 13, 20, 27 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 














BENEDICTINE 
LIFE and IDEALS 


by 
Stephen Thuis, O.S. B. 


F WE go back some fourteen centuries 
and scale the rugged and almost im- 
passable heights of Subiaco, in central 
Italy, we might be startled by the strange 
picture of a noble Roman youth, alone and 
unknown, hidden within the recesses of his 
mountain cave, and wrapt in prayer with 
his God and Maker. The world was not 
unknown to this youth. He had realized its 
vy, pleasures; he had realized, too, the oppor- 
tunities that his noble family assured him 
in the world. But he had also realized the 
enticing immorality and licentiousness that then pre- 
vailed at Rome, the place of his schooling; and not 
daring to trust himself in the midst of the violent 
temptations of his passionate youth, he had quitted 
Rome with all that it held dear to him and had fled into 
this barren and frightful wilderness, here to await the 
manifestation of God’s Will. As we gaze upon this pic- 
ture, you—as well as I—who know the passions, the 
temptations, the ambitions, the discouragement of 
youth, will surely do homage to this heroic conqueror of 
self. And if you wish the name of this youth, it is 
Benedict of Nursia—the Holy Father St. Benedict. 
Benedict, though fled from the world, was destined 
by God to exert a profound influence on the world. It 
would be impossible rightly to understand the history of 
the Catholic Church without realizing the preponderat- 
ing influence of the Rule of St. Benedict upon the sub- 
sequent ages. To be convinced of this, one need only to 
turn to the pages of that monumental defense of the 
monks, “The Monks of the West,” written by the Count 
de Montalembert, the illustrious statesman of the 
French Parliament. 








Wuat Is BENEDICTINE LIFE? 


What, then, are the fundamental ideas underlying the 
work of St. Benedict? At the very outset, perhaps, the 
following thought occurs to you. The other religious 
orders and societies which you know of, have been called 
into existence to do some particular work, or to meet 
some particular need in the Church—as, for instance: 
teaching, hospital work, missionary work, and the like. 
But what about the Benedictine Order? Such a fact 
you have not noted about this Order. The answer is: 
Benedictine Life is simply the fundamental religious, 
higher life of the Gospel.—But to understand this we 
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must go back to the Gospel itself. You 
know, no doubt, that our Savior gave us 
in the Gospel two “lives,” as it were: the 
one of the Commandments, which every one 
must observe under pain of eternal damna- 
tion; the other, that of the Counsels—the 
life of voluntary poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience—imposed upon no one, but leading 

to unspeakably greater happiness and re- | 
wards. As Jesus says to the rich young U 
man whom He looked upon and loved: “If 

thou wilt be perfect [that is, if thou wish- 

est], go sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, follow 
me” (Matt. 19:31). This is the general invitation to a 
higher, holier, happier life given by that loving Sacred 
Heart to every one, though forced upon no one. St. 
Benedict simply took this basic, fundamental idea of the 
higher, religious life, i. e., the life of the Gospel Coun- 
sels, and codified it by the prescriptions of his Rule. In 
other words, he merely made a practical application of 
the principles of the religious life as given us by the 
Savior Himself. Up to his time, in the fifth century, 
there had been no permanent regulated form of religious 
life in the Western Church. Hence, Benedictine Life 
was to be the religious life—the life of perfection—as 
laid down in the Gospel itself. It is the Gospel teaching 
—in other words, simply Christian Life itself—in its 
entirety, in its highest and most intense form. Accord- 
ingly, the Benedictine Order continued in the West as 
the common form of monasticism for centuries. In 
fact, St. Benedict’s Rule was called simply the Rule. 
And writers speak of the times as the “Benedictine 
Centuries.” Only after the lapse of centuries, when 
some deviation, some change, from the common form of 
monastic life in the Church (that is, Benedictine Life) 
seemed called for by some particular need or work, only 
then did God’s providing care for His Church call new 
religious orders into existence, to work hand in hand 
with the Benedictine Order for the spiritual conquest 
of the world. 

How was St. Benedict to work out a practical appli- 
cation of this fundamental higher life of the Gospel? 
To understand this we must cast a hurried glance over 
the condition of Europe. As this heroic youth of Italy 
contemplated the world from his wild and _ solitary 
mountain cave upon the heights of Subiaco, he beheld 
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all Europe tottering upon the brink of moral and 
material chaos. That part of the world called Christian 
presented a dismal picture of deep corruption of life 
and manners that almost forced one to wonder if, after 
all, Christianity could be really a failure. Besides this, 
numerous hordes of barbarians, as the Visigoths and 
the Huns and the Vandals, were sweeping through 
Europe, leaving death and destruction in their wake. 
The scene is one of unspeakable misery and destitution, 
perhaps unparalleled in all history. Europe had to be 
reconquered and reconverted. And where was the in- 
strument chosen by Providence for this colossal work of 
reconstruction?—In his cave at Subiaco, preparing by 
intense prayer for this gigantic task. Yes, it was to 
be none other than Benedict, the immortal Patriarch of 
all Western monasticism. 


THE FAMILY 


Realizing, amidst all this chaos, that the family is, 
after all, the social unit, the pillar and foundation of 
all society, St. Benedict took this idea of the family for 
the basis of his religious life. Family life is one of the 
dearest traditions of Benedictine Life. Benedict would 
mold his followers into one ideal Christian family. 
Hence, he places in charge an abbot, that is, a father— 
the word “abbot” means nothing else. His idea of a 
family excluded a superior such as a “General” (since 
his Order was to be not an army but a family), as also 
that of a “Guardian” or “Provincial.” Moreover, the 
monks were to live in an abbey, that is, their father’s 
house, their home—not merely in various religious 
houses. To cement the bonds of this family life his 
monks were to bind themselves by a special vow to some 
particular home, to some particular abbey; this vow 
is called the vow of stability. 

Perhaps I should here remark in passing that the 
Benedictine takes five vows: the three fundamental 
vows of the religious life, poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience; the vow of stability, just mentioned; and a 
fifth, that of “Conversio Morum,” the conversion of his 
manners or habits—that is, by a special vow he binds 
himself ever to labor for a more complete reformation 
of his life and a higher degree of virtue. 

But to return to Benedictine family life. Besides the 
idea of an abbot (a father), an abbey (a home), a 
special vow to strengthen these ties, we find the Rule 
characterized by a wonderful discretion and moderation 
adapting the life even to the weaker members of the 
family. This remarkable moderation, to be applied 
especially according to the judgment of the “father” of 
the family, was, no doubt, well-nigh a scandal to St. 
Benedict’s contemporaries with their rigid austerities; 
and yet we must not forget that this Rule of modera- 
tion has raised to the Church’s altars thousands of 
Saints. Of course, there was no question of mitigation 
as to the life of interior virtue, without which there 
could be no true life of perfection. 

Lastly, there was to be in this family the atmosphere 
of fraternal love. St. Benedict insists that the brethren 
love one another with a chaste but genuine love. And, 
above all, there should be rooted out of the family that 
pest of discontent—murmuring. 
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FAMILY PRAYER—LITURGICAL CHOIR-WORK 


In an ideal family the place of honor is given, and 
rightly so, to prayer; and that, family prayer, prayer 
in common. Hence naturally from St. Benedict’s idea 
of the family evolved that of community prayer, prayer 
in common, family prayer—the liturgical choir-work. 
His monks were to pray privately, it is true; he would 
have as the first and foremost work of his family the 
union of all in prayer, the ensemble singing of God’s 
praises, the performance of that glorious work on earth 
which is the occupation and joy of the Angels and the 
Elect in heaven. This it is that completes and crowns 
his idea of the family. 


St. Benedict realized full well that the first duty of 
man towards God is that of adoration. Our busy, 
material-minded world of to-day is only too prone to 
forget this. He remembered, too, the words of our 
Divine Teacher, of Jesus Christ, “Where there are two 
or three gathered together in My name, there am I in 
the midst of them” (Matt. 18:20). He recalled how 
the singing of psalms and canticles had been the cher- 
ished work of those Apostolic religious, the Christians 
of the catacombs. Hence he made this choir-work the 
first duty of his Order. “Operi Dei nihil praeponatur 
—To the Work of God let nothing be preferred,” so he 
prescribes. He simply calls it “God’s Work—Opus Dei.” 
In consequence of this, true to the ideals of its founder, 
the Benedictine Order has ever considered the Liturgy, 
Gregorian Chant, and all that is connected with the 
solemn ritual of the Church as her most precious and 
jealously guarded inheritance. This has been the real 
and first apostolate of the Benedictine. This has been 
the most eloquent and lasting sermon of the Benedictine 
Order throughout the long ages of its existence. 


BENEDICTINE WORK 


Yet we must not forget that the Benedictine motto 
is “Ora et Labora—Pray and Work.” In every well- 
regulated family, work too must have its prominent 
place. Hence the monks, after having fulfilled that 
most important duty of theirs, that of liturgical prayer, 
now were to turn their attention to labor. And in what 
was the work of the Benedictine to consist? Here we 
see the beautiful feature of the adaptability of the 
Rule. Labor was prescribed by the Rule; but the man- 
ner of that labor was to be dictated by charity towards 
God and man. Obedience would decide for the in- 
dividual monk the manner and matter of his labors; 
but Obedience would have for her guide Charity—the 
love of God and fellow-man, according to the needs and 
circumstances of time and place. Thus we find Bene- 
dictines as popes and bishops, as missionaries and agri- 
culturists, as the builders of the magnificent European 
cathedrals, as artists and musicians, and especially as 
scholars and teachers. This last, the work of teaching, 
has always been particularly dear to the heart of the 
sons of St. Benedict. Thus it was possible that the 
monks could do almost any kind of work and still enjoy 
the blessings of their Holy Rule. “In this,” as an 
authority says, “lies one of the secrets of the success 
of the Rule of St. Benedict.” 
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And this work begun by that noble, heroic youth on 
Subiaco’s heights—was it a success? A success! Its 
success is written in immortal characters upon every 
page of medieval history. Less than a century after 
the death of St. Benedict all that barbarism had won 


from civilization was reconquered; and still the 
progress of this mighty exponent of the Gospel went on. 
Western Europe was saved to the Church and civiliza- 
tion. A new world began under the leadership of the 
sons of St. Benedict. 


SECRET OF SUCCESS 


Time will not permit us to consider at greater length 
the fruit of these labors. But, we may justly wonder, 
how was this transformation of Europe brought about? 
How did the Benedictines convert Europe? 

With their inveterate love of “Pax”—of “Peace”’— 
and their distaste for controversy, these harbingers of 
the Gospel settled among the people they were to con- 
quer for Christ and built their monasteries. They 
showed, rather than told, the people how to live. As 
the poet says, “Things seen are mightier than things 
heard.” You remember, we have seen that the life of 
the Benedictine is simply the fundamental life of the 
Gospel in its purest and highest form. Hence, the Gos- 
pel was demonstrated, was verily lived, before the eyes 
of the surrounding people. The monks conquered these 
nations for Christ, not by force of arms, not by the force 
of mere preaching, but by the mightier force of their 
noble example. 

Moreover, these nations were not merely told to pray; 
they were shown how to pray. Who can doubt that the 
solemn chanting of God’s praises—the “Opus Dei,” 
“God’s Work”—at the various times of the livelong day, 
persevered in day after day, night after night—who 
can doubt, I say, that this was the sermon that pene- 
trated their very lives, forced upon them the realization 
of the grand truth of God’s Church, and triumphantly 
wrought their conversion? 

I recall here the words of a prominent lawyer, who 
on a visit to the Abbey expressed the following thought 
to one of the monks: “Father, the mere ringing of 
those bells at various times during the day as the monks 
repeatedly assemble to chant the Divine Office, the mere 
knowledge and consciousness of all this, of such un- 
tiring fidelity to God’s cause, even if one himself does 
not attend—this is a sermon in itself that cannot fail 
to touch the hearts of us laymen.” 

One is reminded of the words of that illustrious pre- 
late, Cardinal Mercier, who, in his retreat to the clergy 
of his diocese, said: “You cannot be unmindful of the 
great good that is done, both to the believing and to 
the unbelieving, in France, Belgium, England, and 
Germany, by the simple demonstration of the majesty 
of the Catholic ritual as carried out daily by the chil- 
dren of St. Benedict. Apart altogether from the preach- 
ing and other functions of their pastoral ministry, the 
very spectacle of the religious solemnity of their liturgy, 
the majestic harmony of its whole arrangement, the 
care bestowed upon its smallest details, the convincing 
piety of its officiants: those things have all an incal- 
culable attraction for souls, awakening in them now a 
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first efficacious desire to draw nearer to God, or again 
a fuller and deeper transport of divine love.” 


This power of example and the remarkable success 
of the early monks in converting Europe may explain 
why our present Holy Father, Pius XI, was so eager 
to persuade the sons of St. Benedict to take up the 
work of reunion in Russia. As to our own land, we 
mention here, in passing, the American Benedictine 
missionary activity among the forgotten Indians—a 
work in which St. Meinrad has been privileged to 
play an important part, from its first abbot, the later 
Bishop Marty and “Apostle of the Sioux Indians,” 
down through its present untiring missionaries in the 
Indian fields. These are they who are nobly striving 
to make the white man’s reparation for the deplorable 
injustices heaped upon a downtrodden and dying race, 
once the legitimate masters of our soil. 


Perhaps, after all, the greatest proof of the success 


of this Rule of Benedict of Nursia is its never-failing 
vitality. As one authority puts it, “Its enduring char- 
acter is the highest testimony to its wisdom.” That 
Rule and Life has come down through the ages in un- 
broken succession, so that the Benedictine Order is the 
oldest order with a continuous history in the Western 
Church. It is almost as old as the Church herself. And 
tradition says that St. Benedict was assured by God 
that his Order would last as long as the Church her- 
self, that is, until the end of time. Now, after the 
lamentable injury wrought by the Reformation and sub- 
sequent revolutionary movements to the Church as well 
as to the work of St. Benedict, that Rule and Life is 
again displaying the fruitful vitality which proves that 
after fourteen long centuries this masterpiece of Bene- 
dict has not lost its power. 


The world still needs this spirit and the ideals of 
Saint Benedict. If that hero of the heights of Subiaco 
were to return today and from his rugged mountain 
cave survey the world, he would find the evils familiar 
to him at his time. Not unlike his day, civilization and 
Christianity seem tottering before the cataclysm threat- 
ening society. And we—all of us—should seek to bring 
that spirit of Benedict to the struggling world. Some 
will seek to perpetuate these ideals as spiritual sons and 
daughters with vows in the Order of the holy Founder. 
Others will find that as Secular Oblates of St. Benedict, 
living in the world without vows, they have an excellent 
and effective opportunity to foster these ideals. Yet all 
of us can strive to further these ideals, first in our own 
lives, and then in the lives of those about us. 


We recall, in conclusion, the words of Ralph Adams 
Cram, in his “The Great Thousand Years” and “Ten 
Years After.” “The manifold evils that canker the 
civilization of our own time are explicitly those that 
monasticism is best fitted to cure, and as a matter of 
fact, has cured again and again in the past. ... Muy the 
sons of St. Benedict, whatever their name and Order, 
aid us and guide us in the great work of rebuilding a 
world, as they have ever done from the day when Bene- 
dict of Nursia went out from a crumbling Rome to the 
hidden cave in the Sabine hills to receive the Divine 
revelation of a new life for a world sick unto death.” 
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Perhaps some day architects will 
design liturgical appurtenances so 
that uniformity in regard to the fol- 
lowing question will be observed. 

Why have some tabernacles cur- 
tains or veils around them and 
others not? 

The curtain is the liturgical sign 
that the Blessed Sacrament is pres- 
ent. The tent of the ark of the 
Covenant of the Old Testament is 
here commemorated—the New being 
the perfection of the Old. 

Before the new Canon Law came 
out in 1918, a gold or silver door was 
sufficient, but now a curtain is pre- 
scribed because of the reason above 
and because greater reverence is 
shown the Blessed Sacrament. 


Some altars have not this curtain 
because the Blessed Sacrament is 
not kept in the tabernacles of those 
altars. Some tabernacles, too, have 
been constructed in such a way as to 
prevent a curtain being placed 
around them. 


May I ask your prayers for (a 
special intention) or is it wrong to 
send in asking for prayers? 


It is certainly not wrong to send 
in asking for prayers. You are 
asked to do so at any time. Our 
GRAIL readers are included in the 
prayers of the monks in a very spe- 
cial way, since they are benefactors 
of the Abbey. 


The February GRAIL contained a 
picture of your fine group of stu- 
dents for the priesthood in the 
Minor Seminary. What classes does 
this group represent? I would like 
a bit of information on Seminary 
and Monastic life. 


The group of students pictured in 
the February GRAIL is made up of 
the high school and junior College 
classes. We have three pamphlets— 
As the Twig is Bent, In the Sight of 
Angels, and A Look Inside—which 
we will be glad to send our readers 
at their request. These give the de- 
sired information. 
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The QUEST for TRUTH 


Society demands their representa- 
tives in Public life be fit and credit- 


able ones. How much more so their 
representative before God—the 
Priest? 


I have heard of the term irregu- 
larities which prevent one from be- 
coming a priest. What are these and 
how many are there? 

Irregularities are impediments, 
specified by the Church’s laws as 
permanently barring a man from 
entering the clerical state, or forbid- 
ding the exercise of the orders he 
has already received, and may be one 
of two classes, arising either from a 
defect or a crime. Because of the 
priest’s position as a representative 
of Christ among His chosen people, 
it is only natural that the Church 
would set up restrictions to insure 
the ordination of none save those 
who can decently and worthily stand 
at her altars. 

The Church laws declare irregular 
from defect: 

Bodily defective men whose de- 

formity prevents them from safely 

and becomingly acting as minister 

The illegitimate, unless they are 

later legitimized as provided ac- 

cording to canon law 

Those who have been or are epi- 

leptic, insane, or possessed by the 

devil 

Men who have contracted a second 

marriage after the death of their 

first wife, even though the second 
wife also die 

Judges who have condemned a 

man to death, the executioner and 

his assistants, regardless of the 
victim’s guilt, for these have 
caused human blood to be shed. 

However jurymen who decide on 

the victim’s guilt are not included 

in this law. 

Those who have committed certain 

crimes which the Church has de- 

fined as making the perpetrator 
infamous, as striking a prelate, 
desecrating the Eucharist, etc. 


Irregularities arising from crime 
are almost too evident to necessi- 
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The Crusader 


tate mention; few of these men 

would seek ordination. However the 

law excludes: 
Apostates, heretics, and schisma- 
tics. 
Voluntary murderers, all those 
who procure abortion, and all 
their accomplices in these crimes 
Attempted suicides, or those who 
have mutilated themselves or 
others 
Clerics who without permission 
practice medicine or surgery and 
cause the death of any patient 
Any man having sacred orders or 
religious vows who dares to at- 
tempt marriage, or any man who 
attempts marriage with a woman 
bound by religious vows 
Any one who tries to perform an 
act reserved to those in holy or- 
ders or a cleric who does so after 
being forbidden to exercise his 
orders. 


To appreciate the beauty of the 
Mass many more such questions as 
the following should be known. 

Why does the priest break the 
Host during Mass? 

Since the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass is the unbloody Sacrifice of 
Calvary many of the ceremonies of 
the Mass are representative of the 
passion and death of Christ. The 
breaking of the Host is in imitation 
of Our Lord’s breaking of the bread 
at the last supper. Being broken 
over the chalice it represents that 
the Blood in the chalice has been 
shed from the Host, the Body of 
Christ. Also in the early days of 
the Church the Host was broken and 
part of it put into the chalice, part 
consumed by the priest and the rest 
was given as Communion to the 
faithful. The breaking is closely con- 
nected with the mingling of the brok- 
en part in the chalice and by this 
uniting of the Body and the Blood is 
expressed the fact that the Body is 
not without the Blood nor the Blood 
without the Body, but that under 
each species there is the whole 
Christ. 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


Annual Retreat 
Because the manifold duties at the 





SANCTUARY OF THE JUNIOR BROTHERS’ 


CHAPEL DECORATED BY THEMSELVES. 


Abbey, in the schools, and on 
the parishes, make it impos- 
sible for everyone to retire 
at the same time for a few 
days of recollection and spir- 
itual inventory, it has been 
the practice at St. Meinrad 
for years to hold two re- 
treats, one in February and 
the other in June. The win- 
ter retreat this year was con- 
ducted by Father Linus 
Braun, O. F. M., who gave 
the first week’s conferences 
in English to the Fathers, 
Fraters, and a number of 
Brothers, and the _ second 
week repeated in German for 
a large group of the Broth- 
ers. Retreat is an occasion 
for a brief home-coming of some of 
our “expositi,” and this year we wel- 
comed Fathers Ambrose, Sylvester, 
Damian, and Hildebrand from the 
Dakota Indian Missions, and with 
them their faithful co-laborers, 
Brothers Vital and Felix. 


Ordinations 


On the evening of the close of re- 
treat six of the clerics of the Abbey 
received Tonsure from Father Abbot 
preparatory to the first of Holy 
Orders, administered on the follow- 
ing morning, the feast of St. Agatha. 
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Fraters Edmund Morthorst, Mat- 
thias Zinkan, Dominic Metzler, Den- 
nis Thuis, Ber- 
trand Gilles, and 
Brendan Keane 
were the happy 
recipients of the 
Orders of Ostia- 
rius and Lector. 
The ceremony 
took place during 
the Conventual 
Mass_ celebrated 
by Father Abbot, 
who was assisted 
by Capellani. 


The Governor 
Visits the Abbey 


On Tuesday, February 8, in the 
middle of a pleasant free after- 





A GROUP OF JUNIOR BROTHERS WITH THEIR NOVICE 


MASTER, FATHER GUALBERT. 


noon the horn atop the 


College building 
sounded a summons 
to all patriotic 


Hoosiers in the vicini- 
ty. The effect was 
much like that we 
expect to follow Ga- 
briel’s blast on Judg- 
ment Day. From all 
directions came stu- 
dents and seminarians 
to greet the Governor 
of the State, the Hon- 
orable Clifford M. 
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Townsend. The Governor was on his 
way from Evansville, where he had 
attended a Jackson Day Dinner, to 
Jasper, the county seat of Dubois 
County. Almost as welcome as the 
Governor was the uniformed State 
policeman that escorted him to the 
Seminary entrance. The bright red 
eye of an official looking Buick 
caught the students’ notice even be- 
fore the License No. 1, and “Hi ya, 
Ollie,” was shouted at the officer—a 
former truck driver at the Abbey— 
before the Governor could descend 
from his auto and receive the ova- 
tion of the Student body. A brief 
address from the Seminary entrance 
voiced His Excellency’s happiness in 
being with us for the second time, 
the first having been an official visit 
here a year ago while the National 

Guardsmen were quartered 

here during the flood. 


Father Abbot 
Dedicates New Organ 


On Sunday, February 13, 
Father Abbot dedicated a 
new organ in St. 
Church at Huntingburg, 
Father Stephen 
initiated the new organ with 


Mary’s 
Indiana. 


a recital of sacred music. 
Father Abbot preached on 
the dignity and propriety 
of organ music and the place 
music has in the service of 
God and in public worship. 





ST. PLACID HALL, THE SCHOOL FOR BOYS WHOSE 
ASPIRATIONS LEAD THEM TO THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
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Oral Examinations 


That blank, fearful stare on the 
faces of the students in the Minor 
Seminary as they pored over a 
D’ooge, Schultz, or Caesar, or St. 
Augustine, was not altogether un- 
warranted. They were not trying to 
review the works in their entirety; 
one doesn’t do that. They were 
merely, as one student put it, trying 
to decide what part they will most 
likely be tested on, and then worry- 
ing over their guess until their cal- 
culations proved faulty the next 
morning—for those orals are still 
held and they are still dreaded. Fa- 
ther John Doyle, Ph. D., assisted at 
the oral examinations in the Major 
Seminary, while neighboring pastors 
were invited to test the students of 
the Minor Seminary. 


Retreat 


The annual retreat for the Major 
Seminary was conducted this year 
by Father Daniel Lord, S. J., noted 
writer and editor of The Queen’s 
Work. No one questions the enthu- 
siasm engendered in the Seminarians 
by Father Lord’s conferences, nor 
the fruits of those three days of 
recollection and prayer. 


The Minor Semi- 
nary exercises were 
conducted by Father 
Columban Kramer, 
0. F. M., a former stu- 
dent in our Minor Seminary 
(1921-22). During the re- 
treat both Major and Minor 
Seminary departments alter- 
nated with the Monks in the 
chanting of Compline. The 
exercise closed solemnly on 
Friday afternoon with the 
singing of the Te Deum after 
Reposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Classes were re- 
sumed on Saturday morning, 
beginning a new semester. 





LECTURN OF INLAID WOOD 

MADE BY THE JUNIOR BROTH- 

ERS WITH THE AID OF THEIR 

INSTRUCTOR, MR. URBAN 
SPRUG. 
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Lectures 


On February 9 we enjoyed a lec- 
ture by Mr. Maurice Lavanoux, 
secretary of the Liturgical Arts 
Society. Since Mr. Lavanoux is an 
architect himself, he was able to in- 
form us of the practical application 
of liturgical art to church architec- 
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ture. The structure of 
altars, the position of 
the choir, the acous- 
tics, and the interior 
decoration of church- 
es were all touched upon in 
an interesting way. 
February 11 brought two 
other speakers to the Semi- 
nary, representing the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. The President 
of the Conference, Father 
Luigi Ligutti, and Father 
Raymond Marchino, Dioce- 
san Director, both gave 
addresses. Father Mar- 
chino explained that the 
diocese is divided into 
deaneries at the head 
of each of which is a 
secretary. The move- 
ment he said, is as yet 
young, but growing. 
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On Feb- 
ruary 27 
the Com- 
munity 
was glad- 
dened by 
the _—_re- 
ception 
of seven 
new 

members 
—the first 
fruits of a new movement in 
America, begun at St. Meinrad 
four and a half yaers ago. At 
that time Father Abbot realized 
that the Benedictine Brotherhood 
was being threatened with ex- 
tinction from lack of American 
vocations. He therefore institut- 
ed what was then and still is to 
some extent an experiment the 
purpose of which was to revive 
that branch of Benedictine life. 
The difficulties connected with 
such an undertaking are naturally 
great and many. But the success 
of the plan—if it succeeds—will 
win the undying gratitude of the 
Order. 


In September, 1934, St. Mein- 

rad opened a school for boys, 13 
and upwards, where they could learn 
besides the manual arts, the prin- 
ciples of religious life. Of this first 
class, seven have now completed their 
three years of preparatory training, 
their candidacy of six months, and 
their year of novitiate, and have 
been admitted to vows in the com- 
munity. 

The vows were taken at the Con- 
ventual Mass celebrated by Fr. Mau- 
rice, O. S. B., the Director of St. 
Placid Hall. 

On Sunday, February 13, for the 
first time the Seminary body alter- 
nated with the choir of Monks in the 
singing of the psalms at Vespers. 
The Monks sang from the choir 
stalls, the Seminarians from the 
nave of the church. The effect was 
beautiful, and brings back the orig- 
inal meaning of Vespers—not a con- 
cert to be listened to, but a prayer of 
praise to be joined in. 
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IKE a giant exulting in his power and glory, with 
a the wild Atlantic dashing and foaming and storm- 

ing at his feet; defying the perils of land and sea; 
challenging the winds and the rains and the lightnings 
of the things eternal; communing with the Creator of 
the universe, stands Croagh Patrick, the holy mountain, 
on the western coast of Ireland. A giant in the spiritual 
as well as in the physical order I can aptly compare 
it to the Rock, St. Peter: “Thou art Peter; and upon 
this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” Croagh Patrick, so sig- 
nificant of the adamantine, Irish Faith; the Faith that 
today blossoms in the splendid enthusiasm, love and 
fidelity that only the sons and daughters of St. Patrick 
know; the Faith that today reviews the glorious 
history of Ireland, and holds in eternal memory and 
appreciation the name of Ireland’s first Apostle. Time, 
the great destroyer of mundane things, strives with a 
grim tenacity to destroy even the memory of the illus- 
trious saints of God, and as a general rule succeeds in 
doing so, but there is one name that it has never suc- 
ceeded in obliterating nor even dimming, a name that on 
the contrary it has only famed the more and brought 
out in bolder relief as the centuries roll on—and that 
name is St. Patrick. Today’s feast and celebration, re- 
moved by hundreds of years from the days of St. 
Patrick, is evidence of this. 





Another Mt. Sinai, Croagh Patrick saw the Divine 
Light of heaven lit on the fertile fields of Ireland never 
to be extinguished, and the law of Jehovah established 
without the shedding of a single drop of blood. Up 
its rockbound sides, two thousand feet and more, in 
tears and seck-cloth, St. Patrick, another Moses ascend- 
ed to commune with his God and to revise the ancient 
law-code of Ireland. History attests that in the Brehon 
Code, or “Patrick’s Law” as it was more familiarly 
known, St. Patrick so blended the elements of divine 
justice and human liberty that it was considered almost 
perfection itself, in force for over a thousand years. 


But it is not of this renowned law, nor of his conflicts 
and victories over the hosts of evil spirits, nor of his 
fastings and penitential exercise in his favorite retreat 
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on the top of Croagh Patrick, but of his astounding 
prayer that we would speak. St. Patrick at the time 
of which we speak, was an old man—over a hundred 
years old; for forty years and more he had traversed 
the whole of Ireland, everywhere establishing churches, 
schools, monasteries and convents. His work, it would 
seem, was almost done, and yet the man of God was 
not satisfied, something should and must be done so that 
his work would never be undone—he would exact of 
God himself the sacred and eternal promise that the 
Faith he had so well planted in Ireland should never 
leave it as long as time is, as long as God is God. 

As dearly as he loved the temporalities of Ireland, 
and as minutely as he provided for them, St. Patrick 
never dreamed of the royal throne, the gemmy crown, 
the gorgeous tapestry, the obsequious ministrations of 
liveried attendants, of glorious battlefields, of famous 
victories, of renowned statesmen, of invincible warriors 
—in fine of a country basking in the sunshine of 
material prosperity. No! he builded better than that. 
A student schooled in the university of God, he had 
learned that the throne was built up but of the skulls 
of men who fought justly or unjustly to bring it into 
existence; that the gems that sparkle in the crown 
of royalty are but the sacred tears of the orphan and 
the widow; that the pomp and splendor of marble 
halls are but the price of the cold, briny sweat of slaves 
chained to the galley of greed and injustice. 

It was Shrovetide when St. Patrick the great archi- 
tect and builder of Ireland ascended Croagh Patrick 
for the lenten fast of forty days and forty nights, and 
for the prayer that has made Ireland a nation among 
nations, and for the prayer that has changed the very 
face of the earth. He had vowed by all that was sacred 
that he would never quit the mountain until his request 
that the sacred Faith that he had so well planted should 
never, never leave Ireland. He would and must have 
that sacred Faith burnish the golden sun of Ireland, 
he would have it animate her sacred breezes, ripple and 
sparkle her silvery streams, charm her emerald green, 
ring through her glens and bogs, echo and reecho from 
her mountains and hillsides, and mould to the mould of 
God the hearts of the sons and daughters of Erin. 
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It was a prayer unheard of before, it was a request 
that fairly shook the heavens. The old man, with his 
tears, with his groans, with his hunger and thirst, with 
his severe penitential exercises‘ was an object pitiable 
to behold. Surely God must hear such a prayer; but 
for some days the heavens were still, and no answer 
was forthcoming. Finally the good God above Who 
ever hears our most humble supplications, answered 
by sending the angel Victor to him with the gentle 
reprimand that he was asking too much; that a whole 
nation, as long as the centuries roll on and on, should 
remain true to the Faith was almost impossible; and 
finally that his prayer could not be granted. The angel 
disappeared. 

But this did not satisfy the Saint. He knew the Irish 
heart—its strength, its courage, its love and its fidelity. 
To him the request was not impossible; he would keep 
his vow not to quit the mountain until his request was 
granted. Summoning all the strength of mind and body 
he only increased his penitential exercises the more. 
He had wrestled for days and nights with the spirits 
of evil, like Jacob of old, until he had vanquished them; 
he would now wrestle with God himself until his prayer 
was granted. The struggle, the Saint tells us himself 
in his “Confessions,” was beyond the power of words 
to describe. Not once, we are assured, did he faint 
nor compromise in his demands for his faithful Irish, to 
secure them in the Faith forever. 

Finally, the heavens were opened, the Light from the 
Throne eternal shone brighter than the noonday sun 
over the whole of Ireland, and the Angel Victor de- 
scended to Croagh Patrick to announce to the Saint 


that his prayer had been heard, and that his request 
had been granted—that come what will the Holy Faith 
he had so well established in Ireland should never leave 
it, and that the Irish as a nation should ever be faith- 
ful to it. 


History, the interpreter of the past, attests 
that that prayer has been answered. Time, since 
St. Patrick’s day, has brought about many changes: 
governments, nations, peoples, even the face of nature, 
have changed; lands that were once flourishing, are 
today only memories, and sad ones at that. Heresy, 
rebellion and war have played havoc with many once 
Catholic countries. The so-called Reformation brought 
about an upheaval in Europe in which men and nations 
apostatized; but amidst them all Catholic Ireland clung 
tenaciously to the old Faith “in spite of dungeon, fire 
and sword.” She was unconquerable. When driven 
from their sanctuaries the Irish built for themselves on 
the wild mountain slopes, in caves, in bogs and glens, 
altars where they could adore their God. Heresy, too, 
under the guise of an angel of light, tempted them to 
sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. Apostatize, 
the tempter pleaded, and I will give you what you need. 
You are hungry, apostatize and I will give you to eat; 
you are outcasts, apostatize and I will make you the 
friends of kings; you are slaves, apostatize and I will 
make you princes of the land. Their Faith told those 
noble souls that it was the old story of the tempter who 
took their Divine Master up unto a high mountain and 
said unto Him: “All these will I give Thee, if falling 


down thou wilt adore me.” And in the very words of 
Jesus, they replied: “Begone satan, for it is written: 
the Lord thy God shalt thou adore; and Him only shalt 
thou serve.” The faithful Irish met with contempt the 
hypocritical promises of the tempters, and suffered and 
bled and died for their Faith, the heritage from St. 
Patrick. History records no greater fidelity. We shall 
sum up the almost incredible extreme which English 
brutality reached in the words of the poet Spenser who 
visited Ireland after one of the violent persecutions, and 
was an eyewitness to the facts: “Out of every corner 
of the woods and glens the Catholic people came creep- 
ing forth on their hands, for their legs could not bear 
them; they spake like ghosts crying out of their graves; 
they did eat carrions: happy were they who could find 
them. In a short space there was none almost left, and 
a most populous and plentiful country was suddenly 
void of man and beast.” Macaulay, the historian of the 
English government which persecuted Ireland with the 
fury of hell itself, thus sums up the Irish situation: 
“We have used the sword for centuries against the 
Catholic Irish—we have tried famine—we have tried 
extermination—we have had recourse to all the severity 
of the law. What have we done? Have we succeeded? 
We have neither been able to exterminate nor enfeeble 
them. I confess my incapacity to solve the problem. 
If I could find myself beneath the dome of St. Peter’s, 
and read, with the faith of a Catholic, the inscription 
around it, ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it,’ then could I sclve the problem of Ireland’s 
story.” 

Ah, my friends, if Macaulay could only have ascend- 
ed Croagh Patrick, or even knelt reverently at its base 
and heard the astounding, the incomparable prayer of 
St. Patrick, echoing and reechoing there even in his 
own day, he would have been given the key to the situa- 
tion, the answer to the riddle of Ireland. What Ma- 
caulay could not, or at least would not explain we of 
the Catholic Faith can and will. 


And I shall add when Macaulay’s “traveller from 
New Zealand shall in the midst of a vast solitude, take 
his stand on a broken arch of London bridge to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s” he will find the Faith of Ire- 
land “still existing in undiminished vigor,” and, turn- 
ing in tears from the ruins of London and the British 
empire, he may feast his eyes on the glories and splen- 
dors of the new republic—the “United Counties of 
Ireland.” 

Well, then, may we celebrate today the glory and the 
power of St. Patrick, and thank the God of nations that 
his prayer still perdures, and will perdure to the end 
of time. Well may we lisp a prayer that as one of the 
nations that the future will build, Ireland will arise 
out of the tomb of the past the leading nation of the 
world. And well may every son and daughter of St. 
Patrick today float on the free airs of God their own 
immortal flag—the shamrock, St. Patrick’s own proof 
of the triune God; the harp to sing the praises of that 
same God and St. Patrick; and the green of the ever- 
lasting fields where St. Patrick will gather, for the 
eternal years that are to come, his own faithful Irish. 
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Enroute 


WITH FATHER ABBOT 


St. Mary’s Abbey, 

S. Devon, England 

November 23, 1937 
Dear Confreres, 

As the days of foreign sojourn 
come nearer to an end traveling be- 
comes more intensive. Yet, in spite 
of meager time I want to keep in 
touch with you and supply you with 
reports. Though I have seen Down- 
side and am now at Buckfast, to 
avoid breaking the chronological 
order I will take you back to Prink- 
nash Priory (pronounced Prinnage). 

Though my stay lasted only from 
Saturday morning till Sunday after- 
noon I learned much and can there- 
fore tell you many interesting things 
now. Way back in my Minor Semi- 
nary days I remember the time 
when Father Dominic, our dear old 
Rector of blessed memory, an- 
nounced to us the good news that a 
whole Anglican Community of Bene- 
dictines on the Isle of Caldey had 
joined The Catholic Church in a 
body. Well, the present Prinknash 
Priory is the continuation of that 
group and here is a little of their 
history. 

Several good Anglicans under the 
leadership of a zealous Mr. Carlyle 
were so religious minded that they 
wanted to lead a life after the Rule 
of our Holy Father St. Benedict. 
They made a beginning in 1898 in 
a slum district of London called the 
Isle of Dogs. Soon they moved to a 
village in Gloucestershire called 
Lower Guiting. Here the anti-Roman 
religious feeling was so strong that 
the Anglican Benedictines could re- 
main only from February till June. 
Their enemies molested them by 
throwing objects against their house 
and even through their windows. In 
consequence they moved and for a 
time had to keep on moving. They 
were a while in Dorset. In 1902 
they were for only a short time on 
the Isle of Caldey. 1903 found them 
in Painsthorpe. Finally in 1906 
they returned to Caldey for a pretty 
thorough establishment. 

A good many Anglicans, especially 
Lord Halifax, were proud to have a 
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Benedictine house in their church, 
so the community fared well finan- 
cially, since they got all the material 
help they needed. The spiritual up- 
rightness of the Caldey Anglican 
Benedictines was such that in 1913 
they were led to take the final step 
of submission to Rome. All along 
Mr. Carlyle had remained the supe- 
rior of the group, known as Dom 
Aelred Carlyle, O. S. B. In a letter 
to the Anglican Bishop of Oxford 
written in 1913, Dom Aelred wrote: 

“When this letter to you is fin- 
ished... I am going to invite Dom 
Bede Camm, O. S. B. (of Downside 
Abbey), who has not the least idea 
of what has been taking place, to 
come to Caldey to give us his help 
and advice. I am asking him as one 
who is himself a convert and a Bene- 
dictine; but I have never even seen 
him. I feel sure there will be mis- 
understanding on this point, so I 
wish to state emphatically that he 
will be the first Roman Catholic I 
have ever approached on the sub- 
ject. It is just absolute and uncon- 
ditional surrender for us; such sub- 
mission that we could not give to you 
because of the conditions that you 
laid down which were contrary to 
our faith and conscience. Everything 
in the future we leave to the good 
Providence of God. This only is cer- 
tain, that we can no longer remain 
in The Church of England.” 

And thus in 1913 a group of An- 
glican Benedictines became true 
Catholic Benedictines. Twenty three 
members took the step including the 
Superior who went to Maredsous 
Abbey to make a novitiate and then 
became Abbot of his former spir- 
itual sons. 

With the change in religious af- 
filiation the financial condition also 
changed. The formerly generous 
Anglican supporters cut off all their 
assistance. A heavy debt threatened 
to throw the little community into 
bankruptcy and disruption. The 
Holy Father, congenial Pope Pius 
X, stepped in and saved the situa- 
tion. He induced the Cistercians in 
1928 to buy the Caldey property. 
These Cistercians live there now. 

The Isle of Caldey is in South 
Wales, not far from the mainland, 
across from the town of Tenby, 
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which is on the mainland. The entire 
island comprises only about 600 acres 
and in pre-reformation days be- 
longed entirely to the Benedictines. 
Now the Cistercians are doing well 
there. With the proceeds of their 
sale the Caldey Benedictines settled 
their financial obligations and had 
just a very little cash left. Fortu- 
nately another old Benedictine loca- 
tion became theirs by donation. 


They took up their new abode in 
1928 as an independent Priory. 
Their new abode consisted of a beau- 
tiful strong residence and forty 
acres of land located five miles from 
Gloucester. The Benedictine Abbot 
of Coventry had built this residence 
in Prinknash Park before the Re- 
formation. It is quite likely that at 
one time on one of his hunting trips 
Henry VIII with Anne _ Boleyn 
stopped here to enjoy the hospitality 
of the Abbot of Coventry. Eventual- 
ly Henry VIII took not only his 
residence but also the Coventry Ab- 
bey to confer on his friends. The 
beautiful residence, passed through 
many hands and was at times en- 
larged and for a time left idle. 
Eventually the last owner, who be- 
came a convert before his death do- 
nated the place to the Caldey Bene- 
dictines and thus restored the place 
to Benedictines and thereby saved 
the Caldey group from dissolution. 
The Prinknash Priory was elevated 
to the rank of an Abbey this past 
October. The Monks are expecting 
the Brief any day and will then be 
ready for the election of an Abbot. 


The community leads a most edi- 
fying life. They stress the monastic 
ideal through the careful observance 
of the Divine Office and Liturgical 
Services. The Monks continue the 
practice of wearing white habits and 
cucullas out ef deference to their 
Anglican predecessors. They also 
have the privilege of having Solemn- 
ly professed choir Monks who are 
neither priests nor clerics preparing 
for the priesthood. The intention of 
the original group was to be a com- 
munity of lay religious with only as 
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many priests as were necessary to 
serve their spiritual needs. These 
lay choir Monks wear sleeveless cu- 
cullas and take their place amongst 
the Priests according to seniority. 
The lay Brothers attend Mass in the 
choir stalls, wearing over their white 
habits long white mantles. They 
also attend some parts of the Divine 
Office with the choir Monks. 


The entire community comprises 
about 42 members. They earn their 
living by making vestments, incense, 
and art pieces. They never eat meat, 
yet they raise pigs and sell them for 
the income. All the Monks take 
part in manual labor, such as gar- 
dening, laundry, and other work. The 
thought came to me: how grand it 
would be if the world were dotted 
with such little communities as 
prayer centers, with the ambition of 
being self-sustainirs materially and 
yet spiritually ficent to those 
around them. fhe big Abbey cen- 
ters could develop novitiates and 
schools large enough to _ restock 
these priories, so that these would 
not have to be burdened with school 
work. They could devote their 
efforts almost exclusively to the 
Divine Praises and general edifica- 
tion. 


All too soon I had to leave this in- 
teresting Priory. Sunday evening 
Father Prior and a Monk chauffeur 
took me to Gloucester where I was to 
catch a train for Bath. A tele- 
phone call had been sent to Down- 
side Abbey to ask that a car be sent 
to get me from Bath, a distance of 
12 miles. The car with liveried 
chauffeur was there. 


The outstanding building at Down- 
side Abbey is the Church. What an 
imposing Gothic structure, stretch- 
ing to a length of 329 feet, and yet a 
main front entrance is to be built, 
which will add to this length. In 
this Church is the tomb of our great 
Cardinal Gasquet, historian and re- 
ligious writer. He was Abbot of 
Downside from 1878 to 1885. In 
1914 he was created Cardinal 
Deacon, in 1924 Cardinal Priest. 
This was five years before his death. 


Near to the tomb of Cardinal Gas- 
quet is the tomb of another great 
Benedictine of this Abbey. He was 
a Bishop whose name I cannot now 
recall. 


But anyway he consecrated 
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in England the first Bishop of 
America, Bishop Carrol, so that the 
United States hierarchy had its be- 
ginning through Benedictine hands. 
—Another important tomb in this 
Abbey Church is that of Blessed 
Oliver Plunket, Archbishop of Ar- 
maigh, who was martyred for the 
faith at Tyburn in 1681. 


But, I have said nothing of the 
real history of Downside and it is 
important. The real name of the 
Abbey is: “Monastery of St. Gre- 
gory the Great.” It has an unbroken 
continuity with the Monks of Glas- 
tonbury and Westminster. Here I 
might mention that the last Abbot of 
Glastonbury was the Blessed Richard 
Whiting who with two of his sub- 
jects was martyred for the faith. In 
the early years of the seventeenth 
century the Monks were driven from 
England. Those that settled at 
Donai in Flanders were the first to 
begin conventual life in 1607. A 
monastery was built for them by 
their friend, the Abbot of Saint 
Vedast, Arras. It was dedicated to 
St. Gregory The Great. For nearly 
200 years these Monks of St. Gre- 
gory’s praised God in the Divine 
Office and sent priests to serve on 
the English Mission. Of the nine 
Benedictine martyrs beatified by 
Pope Pius XI in 1929, six beiong to 
St. Gregory’s. 


From their beginning these Eng- 
lish Monks in Flanders had con- 
ducted a school for boys whose faith 
debarred them from education in 
England. Then came the French 
Revolution. For a time the Monks 
were imprisoned. Some said Mass 
secretly with very small chalices that 
I saw at Downside. In 1795 per- 
mission was granted for their return 
to England. For about 20 years Sir 
Edward Smythe housed the Monks 
of St. Gregory and their school. He 
even built a special wing to his man- 
sion to house the school. In 1814 
the community bought the estate of 
“Mount Pleasant, Downside” with 
66 acres of land. Hence St. Gre- 
gory’s Abbey has the name Down- 
side merely from its location. In 
1899 the community was raised to 
the rank of an Abbey. 


At Downside I met Dom Bede 
Camm, the writer of many books 
that have oft been read by students 
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in our Minor Seminary. As Libra- 
rian in the old St. Meinrad College 
I oft had to supply Dom Bede Camm 
books to the students. 


Downside is the outgrowth of cen- 
turies of Benedictinism in England 
and is fulfilling a great mission in 
education. At one time a Bishop 
wanted to convert their school into 
an exclusive Seminary, but clinging 
to their tradition they preferred to 
educate the general youth of the bet- 
ter classes of England. The very 
name of this Abbey, St. Gregory’s 
takes us back to the man who sent 
Benedictine Monks from his own Ab- 
bey in Rome to convert the Angles 
into Angels. It was in 597 that 
Pope Gregory the Great sent St. 
Augustine and his band of Monks to 
England. From that day till now 
England has never been without her 
Benedictine tradition and influence. 
Time was in the days of persecution 
when there was only one Benedictine 
left in all England and he was 
eighty years old and in prison. Be- 
fore he passed away two younger 
Benedictines came on the scene and 
carried on the noble work of sup- 
porting religion in England. 


If your memory is good you may 
recall that I began to write this let- 
ter at Buckfast Abbey on November 
23. Do not think that my brief time 
there permitted me to write all these 
pages where there were so many in- 
teresting things to see. Starting 
some pages back I have been writing 
out on mid-ocean on The Steamship 
Hamburg where there is leisure 
time. It now happens to be eve- 
ning of St. Andrew’s Day, November 
30. The Downside Guest Master and 
the American cleric in the Abbey 
were very kind to me. To facilitate 
my reaching Buckfast Abbey they 
accompanied me in an auto all the 
way to Bristol so I could catch a 
train there for a place called New- 
ton Abbot. They had telegraphed 
to Buckfast Abbey to have someone 
at Newton Abbot to take me to 
Buckfast, also about 12 miles dis- 
tance. The Downside Guest Master 
informed me that it was from Bristol 
that the first English ship sailed for 
America. 


(To be continued) 





Let’s 


HE mad race for new books 
. ie merrily on. It has become 

almost embarrassing to admit 
that you are reading a book that has 
been out for more than a few weeks. 
In one of her Letters to Philippa 
Dorothy Brande advises her godchild 
to lay aside all modern fiction for a 
season, assuring her that she will 
not get out of touch with the period 
and “that a masterpiece can safely 
wait.” A masterpiece grows finer 
as time goes on and it is a pity that 
so many good books are rapidly run 
through, then laid on the shelf to 
collect dust and are perhaps never 
reread. 

A popular Catholic novelist, whose 
works always assure a pleasant and 
profitable hour, was Msgr. Francis 
Bickerstaff-Drew better known by 
his pen name, John Ayscough. He 
has a long list of books to his credit. 
Abbotscourt is an excellent sample 
of his style, giving a delightful pic- 
ture of nineteenth century rural 
England. The orderly comfortable 
life of Rev. Thomas Abbot, the vicar, 
is contrasted with the careless, dis- 
solute life of his cousin, Sir Anthony 
Abbot of Abbotspark. The latter 
brought discredit to the family title, 
while the vicar and his forbears 
built a strong but conservative par- 
ish life and became’ modestly 
wealthy. The death of Sir Anthony 
results in his daughter, Norah, be- 
coming an inmate of the vicar’s 
home. Her only heritage, the Faith 
of her Irish mother, proves embar- 
rassing to the Rev. Thomas, in line 
for an English bishopric. Norah 
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leaves but not before she has made 
an indelible impression on the heart 
of young Ludovic Abbot. Christian 
charity knows no creed, and Catho- 
lic and Anglican relatives are drawn 
closer together through the sorrows 
and difficulties of Norah. Here is a 
fine mid-Victorian story, driving 
home the lesson of toleration and 
christian charity in a quaint and 
charming way. 

René Bazin was another eminent 
Catholic writer whose works are as 
enjoyable to-day as when they were 
written. His biography of Pius X is 
one of the finest tributes ever paid 
to this loved Pontiff, but younger 
readers will perhaps best remember 
him for the story which was to prove 
his last, Magnificat. It is the story 
of a fine old peasant family of 
Breton whose farm had passed from 
father to son for generations. The 
World War destroyed the quiet tenor 
of their lives. The eldest son was 
killed and Gildas, the second son, 
went to the Front carrying in his 
heart the secret of another and 
higher call. At the close of the war 
he followed this call, his spiritual 
joy clouded by stern parental dis- 
approval. But prayer conquers, as 
it inevitably must, and the aged 
Maguerns find joy in the thought of 
a son consecrated to the service of 
God and His poor. 

No form of writing has undergone 
a happier change than hagiography. 
Much of the credit for this change is 
justly given to Henri Gheon whose 
one idea is “to bring the citizens of 
earth into closer touch with the citi- 
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zens of Heaven.” He has shown the 
faith as a living vital force and the 
saints as people who lived it fully. 
One of the greatest successes of his 
more than forty plays is The Mar- 
velous History of Saint Bernard. It 
was adapted from a fifteenth cen- 
tury manuscript and appeared in 
London in 1925, scoring a great tri- 
umph. In prose, verse, and song the 
author has told the dramatic story 
of Saint Bernard of Menthon. It is 
the old story of the high born youth, 
his fight against the attractions of 
the world and the demands of his 
station. Bernard finally accepts the 
cross. High in the Alps his monas- 
tery and hospice stand to this day 
as evidence of his sacrifice and vic- 
tory. So powerful is Gheon’s mes- 
sage that several of his actors have 
been converted or brought back to 
the Faith through their interpreta- 
tion of the play for others. 

A spiritual book of meditation in 
quite a different vein was published 
in Italy in 1916, and translated into 
English under the title, A Soldier’s 
Confidences with God. Exacting 
Italian critics have called it “the 
finest religious literature that has 
appeared since the Confessions of 
St. Augustine.” Giosue Borsi, the 
author, was a young Italian lieute- 
nant who died on the Isonzo battle- 
field in 1915. The meditations were 
written as a diary and might be 
termed the intimate talks of a soul 
with God as that soul aspires toward 
perfection. The Colloquies of which 
there are fifty-three were written 
partly in his home and partly at the 
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front in the moments of inspiration 
amid the crash of shrapnel and the 
thunder of guns. They do not repre- 
sent polished writing but form a 
magnificent tribute to the mercy of 
God, echoing the cry of the human 
heart begging for spiritual consola- 
tion and safe guidance. When a 
special memorial service was held in 
honor of Borsi in 1916 this tribute 
was paid to the Colloquies: “They 
reveal a soul gradually divesting it- 
self of every shadow, every disguise, 
every sin. The last pages are those 
of a saint. They will sustain and 
comfort many needy souls who are 
in anguish and desolation.” This is 
a beautiful piece of spiritual read- 
ing for the Passion tide. 


The Highway of the Cross by Rev. 
Placid Wareing, C. P., paints the 
pictures of the sacred Passion with 
their historic background, each one 
vivid and clear cut. No comment is 
made by the author, no meditation 
suggested. The reader, inspired by 
the pen pictures, makes his own 
meditations as he follows step by 
step along the path of the Crucified. 
Many of the faithful will appreciate 
just such a little book as this for 


their Lenten reading in preference 
to a more devotional commentary. 


And now in the world of very new 
books we find a strong and beautiful 
chronicle of the Holy Elin of Skovde 
Saint of the Snows by Joseph Dun- 
ney. It is an imaginary biography 
of a great martyr who lived in the 
early part of the twelfth century. 
From the fragmentary stories which 
are connected with her name, and 
the history of the old Viking stock 
from which she sprang, Father Dun- 
ney has traced St. Elin’s career en- 
riching it with his own knowledge of 
the times and the people. Her pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land in a day 
when such ventures were made in 
the face of frightful peril is the 
most thrilling episode of the entire 
story. Sustained by faith alone 
she tramps from her native land, 
bare-foot and unguarded, to the tomb 
of her Savior, and returns safe and 
unharmed to receive her martyr’s 
crown at the hands of one of her 
own wretched countrymen. The 
majestic old English style of writing 
employed by the author is in accord 
with his subject and adds to the 
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beauty and dignity of his work, most 
evidently “a work of love.” 
Catholic Priests Distinguished 
Protestants Have Known is a bro- 
chure of one hundred pages con- 
taining tributes to eleven outstand- 
ing Catholic priests by noted Non- 
Catholic writers, such as Thomas 
Carlyle, Daniel Defoe, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Theodore Roosevelt. 
The purpose of this booklet is to pre- 
sent to the reading public, especially 
to Non-Catholics, the lives of several 
exemplary Catholic priests as depict- 
ed by distinguished Protestant writ- 
ers. The men whose lives are here 
sketched are presented, not as the 
greatest of God’s priests, but rather 
as examples of the valor and virtue 
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of the Catholic clergy during the 
many centuries of the Church’s exist- 
ence. It is a striking answer to the 
false charges raised against the 
priesthood by modern anti-clerical- 
ism, an answer which is not taken 
from Catholic sources, but which 
comes directly and unsolicited from 
the pens of famous Non-Catholic 
authors. Since the spirit of anti- 
clericalism is manifesting itself so 
vehemently just now, particularly in 
Germany, Spain, Russia and Mexico, 
this little booklet is both timely and 
significant. 


The reputation of St. Therese of 
the Child Jesus is suffering the fate 
of popularity—misunderstanding 
and criticism. To-day there is a 
marked attraction toward modern 
miracle workers. The prayer of peti- 
tion for relief from sufferings has 
become quite exclusive in Catholic 
devotional life. St. Therese has 
proven a very generous helper in 
answering requests. There is a 
danger that her true mission of 
“teaching souls to love God as I love 
Him” will be overlooked. Roses Fall 
Where Rivers Meet will help to cor- 
rect such false ideas. Father Dolan 
clearly and interestingly explains the 
true mision of St. Therese. Despite 
the number of works on the life, 
teachings, and mission of the modern 
Saint, the author has a new and dif- 
ferent plan in his idea of the three 
rivers. The difficult task of adapt- 
ing the spirituality of a cloistered 
nun to the needs of the ordinary 
Catholic is well done. In this book 
the author has a good foundation of 
doctrine, yet his applications are 
simple and clear. Admirers of St. 
Therese will find Father Dolan’s 
work a helpful and instructive guide 
to a better understanding of the 
Saint’s life and mission. 


First Fridays with The Sacred 
Heart, by Rev. L. Nauer, M. S. C., is 
a handy little treatise of devotion to 
further the devout observance of the 
First Fridays. The history and 
origin of the devotion is followed by 
meditations and Communion prayers 
for the First Friday of each month 
of the year. Its convenient size and 
readable print add to its attractive- 
ness and for those who follow the 
beautiful devotion founded by St. 
Margaret Mary it will be a constant 
companion. 
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GOD'S PAGES 


A Former Page 


UCH of the splendor once attendant upon 

royalty has passed. In fact, kings have, 
for the most part been dethroned. Their day 
has gone and the world seems destined never 
again to see the glamour that once surrounded, 
for example, the court of a King Arthur. With 
the passing of regal pomp and ceremony passed 
the pageantry of the pages, the noble service 
rendered by those fair and favored lads chosen 
to serve the king. 


Wouldn’t it be thrilling to pick up the morn- 
ing paper and see the screaming headline: “SIX 
LOCAL LADS CHOSEN TO SERVE KING.” 
What a scoop! But when kings were kings, 
headlines were not as yet, and so the world 
never thrilled to such a headline. But it could 
today, for there is one King Whose day has not 
passed, Whose subjects are still loyal, Whose 
court is still served. This court has its proper 
pageantry and its picked pages, and each year 
from each parish a favored few are selected to 
become mempers of that gracious group. Christ 
is the King; the sanc- 
tuary is His court; the 


of those Eucharistic pages, and punctuality 
their prime principle. These qualities de 
mand a sacrifice from the lads who wait upon 
the Divine Lord. They make it generously. 
Cheerfully do they respond to practice periods, 
and with prompt readiness do they serve dur- 
ing their appointed weeks. Bodily cleanliness 
and tidiness in dress are but resplendent re- 
flections of the purity and candor of these 
youthful souls. Truly the altar boy is the pick 
of the parish and the pride of his parents. 


Service in the sanctuary demands training 
and many hours of patient practice. Besides 
learning the Latin responses, Christ’s little 
courtiers must learn (of all things, curiously 
enough), how to walk. The dignity that must 
mark the celebration of the Divine Mysteries 
demands that the server walk slowly, erect, and 
with hands folded. Such courtly carriage is 
diffcult for lads who are much more accustomed 
to “making an end-run,” or “sliding into home.” 
Particularly hard to resist, especially for be- 
ginners, is the temp- 
tation to toy with 


altar boys are His 
pages. Privilege it is 
indeed to be one of 
those favored few, to 
represent the parish at 
the Eucharist Court. 
The pages in the 
courts of old observed 
fixed customs and a 
ceremonial code, just 
so the conduct of altar 
boys is today rigidly 
regulated by rubrics, 
and their lives gov- 
erned by lofty ideals. 
Cleanliness is the 
characteristic quality 
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DECORUM 


This tired young man who comes so late to Mass 

And stands within the shadow of the door— 

Who is he? Can he be the very same 

Who yester-eve upon the polished floor 

With nimble, graceful feet danced out the fleeting hours? 
Most careful, he, to follow fashion’s fad; 

And so his new-groomed face on yesternight 

Beamed forth with satisfaction in the crowd, 

While snow white front and fautless form gave quite 
The notion of a man possessed of social powers. 


O pray, has he, who ne’er is wont to come 

A minute late to party or to dance, 

ae that decorum has a place 

With God, and who ignores it must advance 

A reason that will satisfy his grieved Host? 

Come, then, young man, to this great fast—the Mass, 
An upright soul thy “front and faultless form.” 

And come on time to Mass! Remember this 

Is the politeness that will be the norm 

By which to judge the guest whom God will honor most. 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 
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prayer cards and 
to tinkle the bell 
unnecessarily. An- 
other difficulty, and 
this not for the 
younger boys only but 
for lads in their ’teens 
as well, is to kneel 
erect for any length of 
time without constant- 
ly shifting from one 
knee to the other. But 
all in all they are a 
gracious group, those 
faithful little fellows, 
the joy of any pastor, 
“the King’s pages.” 
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| Even God Had 





T IS astonishing how few people like to work. 
It is more astonishing how many people 
actually hate their job. The world léoks upon 
work as a curse, but that’s all wrong. Work is 
not a curse. True, we must earn our bread in 
the sweat of our brow. But work? Why even 
before Adam had sinned he was expected to 
work, and then he was a perfectly happy man. 
There are those who somehow or other have 
come to the conclusion that work is dishonor- 
able. Of all the objections brought against hon- 
est toil this is the most foolish. Why God Him- 
self is a laborer; He fashioned the world and 
is constantly preserving it, and when His only 
begotten Son became man He became a laborer 
in the strictest sense of the word: His foster- 
father was a carpenter and Jesus Himself 
learned the trade. And since that day labor 
has truly become honorable, and all christian 
laborers rightly look to the carpenter foster- 
father of Christ, St. Joseph, as their patron. 
Work as such is natural to man. God made 
man to work. After He had completed making 
the world, paradise included, God made Adam 
and turned creation over to him telling him to 
“dress it, and to keep it.” God could have taken 
care of the earth just as He had made it: all 
by Himself; but He chose to let man heip Him. 
In fact He turned the entire job of the manage- 
ment and care of the earth over to man, just as 
much as to say: “Here, see what you can do. 
If you make a good job of it and prove yourself 
a worthy son I’ll give you an eternal reward.” 
' Too poetic? Not at all! The only really 
sensible atttitude to take. Why make work a 
drudgery when it was intended to be a pleasure. 
Why let it become a burden when it was meant 
to be a privilege. But to leave the realm of 
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CALLOUSED HANDS 


William Lautner 


theory; take as an example any housewife. 
Rather, make it more personal: consider your 
own wife or mother. Day after day, week in 
and week out, all through the year—what does 
she do? Sweep floors, wash dishes, prepare 
meals, care for the family in a thousand and 
one ways. “Monotonous drudgery, nothing 
more!” Says you. “Not at all,” says I. Sure- 
ly she sweeps the floor daily and all the rest, but 
she does infinitely more. Why upon her de- 
pends the welfare of the entire world. She is 
building home life, making home really HOME, 
rearing a family, lovingly supporting her hus- 
band, populating the earth with happy children, 
and peopling heaven with saints of God. 

But one might ask: ‘What about the factory 
laborer?” Nobody will deny that modern mass 
production has taken the romance from his 
work. Day after day, year in and year out 
(if he is fortunate enough not to be among the 
unemployed), he toils away at the same mon- 
otonous task: driving nails, fastening bolts, or 
cutting cloth. But is that all he does? You 
bet it is not! Why he is making it possible for 
people to enjoy the comforts of fine furniture, 
to thrill to the joy of luxurious automobiles. He 
is earning a livelihood for wife and kiddies. He 
is contributing mightily to the care of the 
world; he is proving himself a worthy son of a 
loving Father, and by so doing merits for him- 
self a place of honor in that Father’s kingdom. 

Yes, and besides, work, a job well done pro- 
duces a satisfaction that nothing else can bring. 
I remember a neighbor lady who had been sick 
for quite some time but nevertheless kept right 
on with her daily household duties. It was only 
after the incessant entreaties of her loved ones 
that she finally consented to consult a doctor. 
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While the physician was mentally preparing his 
diagnosis, she so characteristically remarked: 
“Doctor, if I will have to give up working to 
get better, you might as well save your time 
and efforts; for when I can work no longer I'll 
be ready for the grave.” 

The doctor looked at her for a moment, 
smiled, and then said: “My good lady, there 


are so few people left in the world who realh 
love to work that it wouldn’t be right for met 

make you stop working. No, I’ll not make yo 

stop, but I do believe I’ll have to put you ong 
very severe diet.” 


So diet it was, and diet it is, but my neighbor 
is still working, and “she loves it.” 


THE ISLE OF GREEN 


Richard E. Burque 


exile slowly walked across the hot white sands of 

his desert isle till he came to the water’s edge. He 
stopped, and lifting one thin hand to shield his eyes 
from the blinding glare of the sun on sea and sand, 
he looked intently seaward. In his eyes the look of 
pensiveness soon changed to one of longing, then faded 
in despair. But still he looked—that lonely exile—looked 
intently northward across the watery waste, striving 
with all the pent-up energy of his being to see beyond 
the horizon—to see the land he loved, and lost by loving 
her so well. Rising on tip-toe his every fibre tense, the 
pupil of his eye contracted to a point, he strove to pierce 
the clouds which in the distant north mingled their 
fleecy mists with the whitecaps of the sea—to tear aside 
that veil of mists and miles—to catch a glimpse of his 
native land, his own dear Holy Ireland. 


iF WAS high noon in the South Sea and the weary 


But nature, wearying of the strain, rebelled, and 
realizing to its bitter full his impotence, he slowly, 
sadly suffered his taut muscles to relax. The tense 
lines of this face resolved themselves into lines of sad- 
ness and yearning that only an exile can know. Still he 
gazed to the north and lo, far out on the bright blue 
breast of the ocean there shimmered in the sunlight a 
tiny patch of green like an emerald set in turquoise. 
He saw it and watched it with consuming interest for a 
moment and then he realized it was only a mirage 
created by his heat oppressed brain. Quickly he turned 
his back upon the sea, fearing, knowing that this vision 
of his native land would vanish and wishing to cherish 
his dream as a reality. 


Then a conflict of emotions arose within his breast, 
an impelling irresistible longing to turn and see it, if 
only for a second more, and an apalling fear which 
told him that his Isle had vanished into the mists from 
which, by mental alchemy, he conjured it. Fear won 
a momentary triumph, then hope and longing irre- 
pressible gained the upper hand, and so the war within 
him waged with varying success, till, torn and tortured 
by the conflict, he turned in hope—or was it in despair 
—and lo, again he saw that little Isle of Green and 
now it was larger than before. It vanished in the sea. 
It was an eternal second ere it reappeared—then sank, 
rose, sank, rose and with it rose and sank his hope. 
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He closed his eyes lest he might see it sink to rise no 
more and then the struggle in his bosom was renewed, 
this time more fiercely than before. At last he hazarded 
another look and there but a stone’s throw from where 
he stood he saw the Isle of Green gallantly breastiny 
the breakers of his coral-girded isle, coming in, in, in 
to him. And then it dawned on him! It was, alas, no 
dream—this fairy Isle of Green—it was but a mass of 
seaweed torn from the ocean’s floor. 


Sinking at the water’s edge, the hasty tears, hot with 
disappoinment streamed down his cheeks. Thru thei 
mist he saw the blurred outlines of that patch of green) 
coming nearer and nearer until it almost reached him, 
It stopped, as if uncertain for a moment, and then 
one wave more violent than the others, hurled the mass 
of green against the rock on which he lay. A cold, 
refreshing spray was dashed upon his feverish, tear 
stained face. Its moisture was as the moisture of a 
kiss, thrilling, comforting, but the tropic sun, envying! 
him this little consolation, dried it in an instant and 
then something, whose touch was strangely soothing, 
seemed clinging to his lips. He raised his hand to re 
move it, thinking it but a piece of seaweed whose touch 
had been enchanted by his dreams, when lo he looked, 
and in his palm there lay a tiny patch of shamrocks! 


With ever growing eyes he stared at it—and then it) 
all came back to him. He remembered how in Ireland) 
it was a custom on St. Thomas’s Day for the women 
and the children of his native village, to carry huge! 
baskets of shamrocks to the river. The pious parish 
priest pronounced a benediction over them, the women 
and the children kissed them, and blessed and kissed, 
the shamrocks were cast upon the waters of the Shan-/ 
non that they might be borne to the ocean and scattered 
to the seven seas so that the exiles might have their 
shamrocks on St. Patrick’s Day. 


This Isle of Green was then a mass of shamrocks. 
It had come from his native town. Perhaps his Mary 
and his little Eileen had sent it to him. It had found 
him, left him a token of loving remembrance and then 
gone out to sea to visit other isles and other exiles and 
bring them joy like his. And in his heart arose a 
of triumph, hope, and love, for he knew he had not 
been forgotten by his native land—dear Holy Ireland. 
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